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PREFACE 

Ill umin ed by values transmitted through home and school 
and church, society and heritage, and informed by present 
and past experience, each woman must arrive at her contem- 
porary expression of purpose, whether as a center of home 
and f amily , a participant in the community, a contributor to 
the economy, a creative artist or thinker or scientist, a citizen 
engaged in politics and public service.. 

Am&rvcam, Women 
Report of the President’s Commission 
on the Status of Women, 1963 
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FOREWORD 

This handbook on American women workers is published periodi- 
cally by the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor. The 
handbook assembles factual information covering the participation 
and characteristics of women in the labor force, the patterns of their 
employment, their occupations, their’income and earnings, their edu- 
cation and training, and the Federal and State laws affecting the 
employment and the civil and political status of women. 

The handbook is designed as a ready source of reference. Part I 
deals with women in the labor force; Part II is concerned with the 
lawsgoverning women’s employment and status , Part III tells about 
the Interdepartmental Committee, the Citizens’ Advisory Council, and 
the State Commissions on the Status of Women; Part IV lists orga- 
nizations of interest to women; and Part V consists of a selected bibli- 
ography on American women workers. 

This 1965 edition includes information that has become available 
since 1962 and is more comprehensive than earlier editions. Social 
and economic developments in recent years have had far-reaching 
effects on the place of women in the economy. F or this reason, knowl- 
edge about the work women do, the circumstances of their working, 
and the direction of changes in their work is essential for an under- 
standing of American society today. 

Mary Dublin Keyserling 
Director , Women's Bureau 
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Part I 

Women in the Labor Force 



HIGHLIGHTS 



EMPLOYMENT IN 1965. 

Number — About 26 million women are in the labor force. 

This is 37 percent of all women of working age. 

Women are 35 percent of the labor force. 

Age — Half of the women workers are over 40 years of age. 

Afmost two-fifths are 45 years or older. 

One-half of all women 45 to 54 years old are in the labor force. 
Marital Status — Almost 3 out. of 5 women workers are married (husband 
present). 

Of all married women (husband present) in the population, 34 
percent artf working. 

Family Status — About 9.5 million mothers with children under 18 years of 
age are working — 3.6 million mothers with children under 6. 

Working mothers are 38 percent of all women in the tabor force. 
Employment Patterns— About 37 percent of all women workers work full 
time the year round. 

About 32 percent work part time the year round or part of the year. 
Occupations — About 32 percent of all employed women are clerical 
workers. They include 2.7 million stenographers, typists, and secretaries. 
Sixteen percent are service workers (except private-household). 
Fifteen percent are operatives, chiefly in factories. 

Almost 14 percent are professional and technical workers. They 
include 1.4 million teachers. . 

INCOME IN 1964 

Median Income in 1964 — $3,710 was received by year-round full-time 
womenr workers; $1 ,449, by all women with income. 

EDUCATION IN 1964-65 

School and College Enrollment — There were almost 25 million girls and 
women between 5 and 34 years of age enrolled in school in the fall of 1 964. 
Education Completed — Almost 15 million women workers are at least high 
school graduates, and 4.9 million of these have some college education. 
Almost three-fifths of college graduates, but less than one-third of 
women who have completed grade school only, are in the labor force. 







WOMEN AS WORKERS 

Toward Economic Equality and Opportunity 

Womanpower is one of our country’s greatest resources. Women’s 
skills and abilities are being used more fully and more creatively than 
ever before — in the home, in the community, and on the job. 

Since 1940 American women have been responsible for the major 
share in the growth of the labor force. They accounted for more 
than 60 percent of the total increase from 1940 to 1964, and their 
representation in the labor force has risen from one-fourth to more 
than one-third of all workers. 

The growing contribution made by women to the economic life of 
the country has developed largely as a result of many social and 
economic changes of the last 25 years. Women have been freed for 
work outside the home by scientific and technological advances that 
have simplified home chores. The growth of new industries in a 
dynamic economy and expanded activities in others, as in commerce 
and trade, have opened new doors for women in business, the pro- 
fessions, and the production of goods and services. 

The increased demand for women as workers has been accompanied 
by broadened opportunities for their education and by girls’ and 
women’s increasing awareness of the need for more training. The 
great emphasis in recent years on completion of high school, on occupa- 
tional training, on university education, and on continuing education 
for mature women has encouraged women to seek better preparation 
for jobs. This has facilitated their integration into the working 
world. 

Women have made significant progress in the last 4 years and have 
found many new doors opened to them. Many of these gains can be 
credited to the President’s Commission on the Status of Women, es- 
tablished in 1961 by President Kennedy. 1 The Commission studied the 

1 See Part III for additional Information on the President’s Commission on the Status 
of Women and developments stemming from this Commission. . 
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role of women in American life, examined their needs, and evaluated 
their potential contribution to the country’s economic, social, ' and 
political development. The Commission’s Report, Americm Women , 
contained many far-reaching recommendations that envisioned full 
partnership for women in the affairs of the Nation. At the Federal 
level the Interdepartmental Committee and the Citizens’ Advisory ^ 

Council on the Status of Women Jln« o followed through on the work of 
the original Commission. At the State level 45 Commissions on the 
Status of Women have not only made the full recognition and utiliza- 
tion of the Nation’s womanpower a matter of wide concern but have ™ 

achieved many gains for women. At all levels greater interest has 
been aroused in- educating, counseling, and training women for their 
responsibilities as homemakers, mothers, and workers. 

Women are promised equality and greater economic .opportunity 
under Government programs that mark the beginning of a new nation- 
al effort to eradicate discrimination based on sex, race, and age. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 is of particular interest to women, since its 
employment provisions prohibit discrimination in employment on the 
basis of sex, as well as race, color, religion, or national origin. The 
Equal Pay Act of 1968, which became effective in 1964, promises better 
wage protection for women by prohibiting wage discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Executive Order 11141, issued February 12, 1964, is 
helping older women by the broad implications of the order, which 
prohibits Federal Government contractors and subcontractors from 
arbitrary discrimination against older workers in recruitment and 
employment. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 commits the Nation to 
remove the causes and consequences of poverty. 2 The act affects 
women as it does men. It is designed to help develop the potentialities 
of the most severely disadvantaged of our people, many of whom are 
women. 

A society that aspires toward greatness must make use of every 
individual’s talents and abilities, and it must give each and every one 
the opportunity to participate fully in the social and economic life 
of the country. President J ohnson said, in connection with his search 
for talented women for Federal Government j obs : 4 

My whole aim in promoting women and picking out more 
women to serve in this Administration is to underline our 
profound belief that we can waste no talent, we can frustrate * 

no creative power, we can neglect no skill in our search for an 
open and just and challenging society. 

1 The protnuna of this act are discussed in section 01. 
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I. Why Women Work 

The social, economic, and cultural factors that have led to these 
important milestones have been at work for decades shaping a new 
pattern for women’s lives. One of these factors is greater longevity, 
especially for women. The baby girl born in 1900 had a life expect- 
ancy of only 48 years, but the baby girl born today can expect to live, 
on the average, to the age of nearly 74 years. The factors that have 
extended the lifespan have reduced the incidence of disease and have 
given women greater vitality for fuller enjoyment of their added 
•years. 

Women are marrying young today — half of them marry by age 20.5, 
and more marry at age 18 than at any other age. They bear their 
children younger — half of them have borne their last child at about 
age 30. By the time the majority of women reach their midthirties, 
their children are in school and they can anticipate at least another 30 
or 35 years of active life to fill with enriching experience. It is not 
surprising then that so many women search for new interests beyond 
the home ; about 9 out of 10 women work outside the home some time in 
their lives. 

Whether or not a particular woman will look for employment 
depends on various economic, social, and psychological factors at the 
time in her life when she debates the decision. But financial reasons 
are the strongest motivation for most women. At least, this is the 
explanation usually given by women in surveys that have attempted 
to probe their motivation for working. Economic necessity is, of 
course, the overriding reason for employment among mothers of young 
children, among women who have to support themselves, among wives 
whose husbands have inadequate or no income, and among women 
who have to support dependents without the help of a husband. 

The majority of women in the labor force are married. They are 
concentrated in families in low- and the lower range of middle-income 
brackets. These wives work to supplement inadequate family income, 
to raise the family’s standard of living in general, or to help pay for a 
home or their children’s education. 

Financial remuneration is, however, not the sole reason that so 
many women are in the labor force. It is significant that the more 
education a woman acquires, the more likely she is to seek paid employ- 
ment, irrespective of her financial status. The educated woman 
desires to contribute her skills and talents to the economy not only for 
the financial rewards, but even more to reap the psychic rewards that 
come from achievement and recognition and service to society. 
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Numbers and Trends 



2. Twenty-six Million Women • Workers 

About 26.1 million women were in the labor force in April 1965. 

This figure exceeds by nearly 5.7 million the wartime employment 4 

peak reached in July 1944 during World War II, when there were 20.4 
million women workers. It compares with about 5 million at the turn 
of the century and with the prewar figure of slightly less than 14 ■< 

million in 1940 (table 1) . 

There has been a striking advance in this century in the proportion 
that women are of all workers. In 1900 women were only 18 percent 
of the total labor force; in 1940, about 25 percent. The proportion 
reached a high of 36 percent during World War II and then dropped 
sharply to 28 percent with the return of male veterans to civilian jobs, 
before starting to climb again. Today 35 percent of all workers are 
women. 



Table 1. — Women in the Labor Force, Selected Years, 1890-1965 



(Women 14 years of age and over) 








As per- 






As per- 


cent of 






cent 


woman 






of all 


popula- 


Year 


Number 


workers 


tion 


HIGHLIGHTS 1 








April 1965 


26, 108, 000 


35.0 


37. 3 


Start of the sixties (April 1960) — 


23, 239, OuO 


33.3 


36,3 


Midfifties (April 1955) 


20, 154, 000 


31. 2 


33. 8 


Korean conflict (April 1953) ; 


19, 296, 000 


30. 6 


33. 1 


Pre-Korean conflict (April 1950) 


18, 063, 000 


29.0 


32. 1 


Post-World War II (April 1947) 


16, 320, 000 


27. 6 


30.0 


World War 11 (April 1945) 


19, 570, 000 


36. 1 


37.0 


Pre-World War II (March 1940) 


13, 840, 000 


25.4 


27. 6 


LONG-TERM TRENDS 


2 






1930 (April). 


10, 396, 000 


21. 9 


23.6 


1920 (January) 


8, 229, 000 


20.4 


22.7 


1900 (June) 


4, 999, 000 


18. 1 


20. 0 


1890 (June) 


3, 704, 000 


' 17. 0 


18.2 



i Civilian labor force. 

* Decennial census (total labor force). * < 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, May 1965 
and 1960. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Annual Report on the Labor Force, 
1940-65. Social Science Research Council: “Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960.” 1948. 
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The remarkable rise in the numbers and proportions of women in 
the labor force is due to a combination of demographic, economic, and 
social developments. Among demographic factors, the most im- 
portant were the overall increase in population and the changed ratio 
of women to men in the population, resulting from the greater lon- 
gevity of women. Economic and social factors included (1) the in- 
creasing demand for labor as the Nation changed first from an agri- 
culture-based to an industry-based economy and then to a service-based 
economy and (2) the resultant trend toward urban living. To these 
factors were added more recently the widespread use of labor-saving 
equipment in the home, rising aspirations toward a higher standard 
of living and, a higher level of education, and increased job opportuni- 
ties for women in rapidly expanding clerical, service, and sales occupa- 
tions. Finally, an evolution in social attitudes and values encouraged 
women to develop their abilities and ; talents to the fullest in paid work. 

Between 1900 and 1965 the female population 14 years of age and 
over increased nearly threefold. During the same period the ratio 
of men to women in the population changed considerably. In 1900 
men outnumbered women by over 1.3 million, but today there are about 
4 million more women than men of working age (14 years and over). 
The female labor force increased more than fivefold during this 
period. The percentage of women workers among all women of 
working age advanced from 20 percent in 1900 to 28 percent in 1940 
and to 37.3 percent in 1965. 

3. Nonwhite Women in the Labor Force 

The civilian labor force in April 1965 included 3.4 million nonwhite 
women. They represented 13 percent of the civilian woman labor 
force and 41 percent of all nonwhite workers. More than 90 percent 
of the non white women in the population in 1960 were Negro according 
to the decennial Census of Population, but the geographical distribu- 
tion of Negro women ranged from less than 10 percent of all nonwhite 
women in some Western States to almost 100 percent in some Southern 
States. 3 

4. Employment and Unemployment 

Over 24.6 million women were employed in April 1965, and an 
additional 31,000 were in the Armed Forces (table 2). 

Unemployed women— those seeking work— numbered 1.5 million. 



* For detailed Information on Negro women in the labor force, see “Negro Women Work- 
ers la I960.” Bull. 287, Women’s B.ilreaut IJ.S. Department df Labor. 1964. '•» - ; 
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This means that there were about 18 women who had jobs for every 
woman who was unemployed. While 85 percent of all workers - were 
women, 41 percent of all unemployed persons were women. 

Table 2. — Employment Status ow Women and Men, April 1965 
' (Person! 14 years of ftge and over) 

Women Men 

Percent Percent 



Employment status Number distribution Number distribution • 



Population 69,994,000 100.0 65, 817,000 100.0 



In the labor force 26,139,000 37.3 51,168,000 77.7 



Civilian labor force *. 26,108,000 37. 3 48,513,000 73.7 

Employed 24,648,000 35.2 46,422,000 70.5 

Unemployed — — 1,460,000 2.1 2,091,000 3.2 

Armed Forces— — 31,000 (») 2,655,000 4.0 

Not in the labor force 43, 855,000 62.7 14,649,000 22.3 



Keeping house 35,284,000 50.4 148,000 .2 

In school 6,662,000 9.5 6,385,000 . 9.7 

Others 1,910,000 2.7 8,116,000 12.3 



> Less than 0.06 percent. 

* Includes 607,000 (0.9 percent) women and 1,109,000 (1.7 percent) men unable to work. 

Source: TJ.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, May 1965. 

The unemployment rate has been higher for women than for men 
in recent years, and the gap between the two rates has been widening. 
Following the recession of 1960-61 and the high unemployment rates 
prevailing in 1961 (7.2 percent for women and 6.5 percent for men), 
the rates for both women and men declined, but the employment 
situation did not improve for women as much as it did for men. 
Women’s unemployment remained fairly high at 6.2 percent for 1964, 
while the rate for men dropped to 4.7 percent. (For a more detailed 
discussion of women’s unemployment, including the unemployment of 
nonwhite women, see section 40.) 

5. Mosf Women Are Homemakers 

The majority of women continue to be homemakers, whether or not 
they also have jobs (chart A). In April 1965, 44 million women 
were not in the labor force, and 35 million of these devoted their full 
time to housekeeping, One-third of all married women and many 
single women as well ate both homemakers and workers. During a 
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workweek in April 1965, 50 percent of all women were keeping house 
full time, and about 37 percent were either full- or part-time workers. 
Most of the remainder were girls 14r to 20 years of age who were in 
school. 1 : 

6 . Geographical Distribution of Women Workers 

Geographically, women in the labor force are concentrated most 
heavily in the Middle Atlantic and North Central States and in Cali- 
fornia and Texas (chart B). Six States each had over a million 
women in the labor force in 1960, according to the decennial Census of 
Population. These States, in descending order of the number of 
women workers, were New York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Texas. 

A comparison of 1950 and 1960 decennial censuses shows a slight 
Shift in the geographical distribution of women workers from North- 
east and North Central States to the South and the West. 4 These 

4 See “Women Workers In I960 : Geographical Difference*” B'uU. 284. Women’* Bureau,. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 1962. 
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changes reflect population migration patterns and, related to these, 
the movement of industry into the South and the West. 

Women’s representation in the labor force varies considerably 
throughout, the country. According to the 1960 census, the highest 
percentages of women among all workers were found in the urban 
District of Columbia (44 percent) and in New Hampshire (36 per- 
cent). The lowest ratios of women to all workers were found in 
North Dakota (2 V percent) and Alaska (24 percent) . These percent- 
ages are related to the ratio of women to men in the population and to 
r the existence of industries that employ relatively large numbers of 

women. 

The percentage of women workers among all women 14 years of 
age and over in the population (the labor-force participation rate) 
was between 32 and 36 percent in a majority of the States in 1960. 
It was highest in the District of Columbia (52 percent) , followed by 
Nevada (41 percent) and Alaska, Hawaii, and New Hampshire (40 
percent each) ; it was lowest in Kentucky (27 percent) and West Vir- 
ginia (24 percent). These variations in labor-force participation 
rates are related to the availability of jobs as well as to family tradi- 
tion, local customs, and social attitudes. 

Most Negro women in the labor force live in the South. States with 
the largest number in 1960 were Texas, Georgia, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Alabama, and Louisiana. Outside the South those with the 
largest number were New York, Illinois, Pennsylv via, and Califor- 
nia. Negro women constituted more than 90 percent of all nonwhite 
women workers in a majority of the States in 1960. In most Western 
States, however, their representation among nonwhite women work- 
ers was lower, ranging from less than 1 percent in Hawaii to 82 per- 
cent in Colorado. 

Labor-force participation rates of Negro women are traditionally 
high. Among States with at least 1,000 Negro women in the popu- 
lation in 1960, the percentage who were in the labor force was highest 
in Alaska (59 percent), followed by Nevada (54 percent) and the 
District of Columbia and Florida (53 percent each) . It was lowest in 
Mississippi (34 percent), Louisiana and Oklahoma (36 percent each), 
'w and Michigan (37 percent) . 

7 . Annual Growth an Labor Force of Women and Men, 1947~ 
64 

The important advances in employment that women have made 
since World War II are brought out clearly by comparing their annual 
average number in the labor force between 1947 and 1964 with that of 
men. Such a comparison shows that the number of women in the eiv- 
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ilian labor fore© increased by 53 percent (from 16.9 million to 25.8 
million) , while the number of men rose only 12 percent (from 43.3 mil- 
lion to 48.4 million) (chart C) . Consequently, in 1964 women were 35 
percent of the total civilian labor force compared with only 28 percent 
in 194T. 




8 . Rise in Median Age of Women Workers 

Since the turn of the century there has been a continuous rise in 
the median (half above/half below) age of women workers. In 1900 
their median age was 26 years ; in 1940, 32 years ; in 1945, 34 years ; and 
in 1950, 37 years. By 1965 it had risen to 41 years compared with 40 
years for men workers. Non white women in the labor force were 
somewhat yoimger. In 1964 their median age was about 38 years. 

The median age of workers was influenced not only by the changing 
age and sex composition of the population, but also by such develop- 
ments as reforms in child labor and school attendance laws, changing 
social attitudes, and the manpower demands of two World Wars. In 
1938, for example, the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act established 
a minimum age of 16 years, generally, for employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods for interstate commerce. 
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Nearly all States have passed compulsory school attendance laws 
establishing a minimum age at which pupils are permitted to leave 
school, usually 16 years. This trend, combined with efforts to keep 
pupils from dropping out of school and to prepare them for joibs by a 
variety of training and counseling programs, has tended to delay the 
entrance of young people into the labor force. 

Prior to World War X the typical woman worker was young and 
unmarried. Traditional social patterns discouraged the employment 
of married women unless dire economic necessity required them to 
support the family. Today, in contrast, the typical woman worker 
is 41 years old and married. She is, in fact, an accepted member of 
the labor force, irrespective of her marital status or her age. Two 
World Wars, with their exceptional demand for production workers, 
encouraged large numbers of adult women to enter employment to 
help with the war effort. After World War II the manpower needs 
and consumer demands of an expanding economy caused many mature 
women to remain on the job and inspired others to join them. These 
various developments tended to raise the median age of women work- 
ers — and at an accelerated rate after 1940. 

A comparison of the distribution of the woman labor force in 1940 
and 1965 by age group clearly illustrates the shift toward the employ- 
ment of more mature women (table 3). In 1940 more than 2 out of 
5 women workers were 35 years of age or over. In 1965, in contrast, 
more than 3 out of 5 women in the labor force were 35 years or over. 

Labor Force Participation of Women 

9 . Variations in Labor Force Participation by Age Group, 

1940-65 

The labor-force participation rate of women is the percent of all 
women in the population 14 years of age and over who are working 
or seeking work. It therefore includes the unemployed. 

In past decades the highest labor-force participation rate of women 
was traditionally among those 18 to 24 years old. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, from a high of 46 percent for this age group the rate was 
successively lower for each older age group (table 4) . By 1960, how- 
ever, this pattern had changed, as women developed a two-phase 
lifetime working cycle — taking a job when first out of school, with- 
drawing from the labor force for marriage and motherhood, and 
returning to paid work in later years when the children are in school 
or on their own. In recent years the proportion of mature women in 
the labor force actually has exceeded the proportion of young women. 
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Table 3.— Women in the Population and Labor Force, 1 by Age, 

1940 and 1965 s 

(Womon 14 yearn of age *n«l over; 



Age 



Number 

196/j 



Percent 

distribution 



Percent 

increase 



population 



Total-- 69,963,000 

14 to 17 years 6, 887, 000 

18 to 24 years— 9, 770, 000 

26 to 34 years •*«•« 11,240,000 

36 to 44 years *• — 12,436,000 

45 to 54 years *87, 000 

55 to 64 years - - - 8, 705, 000 

65 years and over 9, 742, 000 

labor force 

Total - — 26, 108, 000 

14 to 17 years 1* 978, 000 

18 to 24 years — -- 4, 658, 000 

25 to 34 years ----- 4, 295, 000 

35 to 44 years 5, 816, 000 

45 to 54 years *>, 632, 000 

55 to 64 years - 3, 607, 000 

65 years and over — 1, 024, 000 

/ . ■ : . 

1 Civilian noninstltuttonal population and civilian labor force. 

2 Data are for March 1940 and April 1965. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, May 1965. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, P 50, Nos. 22 an 

Between 1960 and 1965 the number of girls 14 to 19 years old in 
the population increased by about 2 million as a result of the World 
War II “baby crop.” Howeyer, in spite of the larger number of young 
women and girls in the population today, their labor-force participa- 
tion rate shows little change between 1940 and 1965. Two factors are 
primarily responsible : first, the tendency for girls to extend their train- 
ing and schooling before taking a job; second, the early age at which 
they marry and have children, thus being kept out of the labor force by 
family responsibilities. 

The labor-force participation rate for girls aged 14 to 17 years in- 
creased from 8 percent in 1940 to 17 percent in 1950 and remained 



1965 


mo 


mo-65 


100.0 


100.0 


39. 5 


9. 8 


9.5 


44.0 


14.0 


16.7 


16.6 


16. 1 


21.5 


4 6 


17.8 


18.2 


36.4 


16, 0 


14.9 


49.7 


12.4 


10.2 


70.2 


13.9 


9.0 


116.0 


mo 


100.0 


88.6 


41 


2.8 


173.4 


17. 8 


28. 1 


19.7 


16. 5 


27. 6 


12. 4 


22.3 


19.4 


117.0 


21.6 


13.2 


207.8 


13. 8 


6.6 


292. 1 


3.9 


2.2 


230.3 
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Table 4. — Lab obtFobcb Participation Eatbb op Wqmbn, bt Aon, Sbmwtud * 

Ybabb, 1940-65 1 

(Women 14 yean of age and over) 



Age 



1966 I960 I960 19Ifi 



Total. 



14 to 17 years. 
18 to 24 years. 
25 to 34 years, 
35 to 44 years 



37.3 

15.7 

47.7 
38.2 

46.8 



36.3 

16.6 

46.2 

35.2 

44.3 
49.5 

37.4 

10.8 



32. 1 
16.8 
44.8 

33.6 

38.2 
37.1 

27.6 
9.7 



27.6 

a 2 

46:4 

3ff. 5 

29.4 

24.5 
18. 0- 

6.9 



45 to 54 years - *J0. 3 

55 to 64 years -- 41 - * 

65 years and over- - 10 * 5 

* 

i Data are for March 1040 and April to other years, and are based on civilian nontastltutlonal population. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and f ^ 

and Special Labor Force Report No. 14. TJ.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Current 
Population Reports, P-67, No. 94 , and F-60* Nos. 22 and 32. 



stationary until 1965, when it dropped to 16 percent. The rate for 
young women aged 18 to 24 years rose slightly, from 45 percent in 1950 
to 48 percent in 1965, but this was only about 1 percent higher than the 
rate in 1940. And the rate for women 25 to 34 years old rose from 34 
percent in 1950 to 38 percent in 1965— only about 3 percent higher than 

in 1940. 



10 . Rise in Labor Force Participation of Mature Women 

The increasing tendency of women to return to the labor force after 
their family responsibilities have lessened is illustrated by the changes 
since 1940 in the labor-force participation rates of mature women. 
While the rate for all women 14 years and over increased by 35 per- 
cent between 1940 and 1965, and that for women 35 to 44 years old 
rose by 59 percent, the rate for women 45 to 64 years of age increased 
considerably more. Among women 45 to 54 years of age, for example, 
the labor-force participation rate was twice as great in 1965 as it was 
in 1940, and among women 55 to 64 the rate increased from 18 to 41 
percent — a rise of 130 percent. Even among women 65 years of age 
and over there was increased labor force participation 11 percent m 
1965 compared with 7 percent in 1940, or an increase of 52 percent. 

The dramatic increase in the number of mature women in the labor 
force is illustrated in table 5. In age group 35 to 44 years the number 
of women workers more than doubled between 1940 and 1965. In age 
group 45 to 54 years their number more than tripled, and in age group 
55 to 64 years their number increased almost fourfold. Even among 
the oldest group of women, 65 years and over, the number of women 
workers rose almost 3^ times during that period. 

77I&-555 0—60 a 
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The corresponding increase inthe woman population between 1940 
and 1965 was substantially less. ■ The highest rise was for age group 
65 years and over. 

Table 5.— Womicw iir the Civilian Labor Force, by Age, 1940 1 and 1965 

(Women 14 years of age and over) 



' Percent Percent 

Number in the increase increase 

labor force in the la- ' in the 

bor force population 

Age 1966 19/-0 1940-66 1940-66 



Total 26, 108, 000 13, 840, 000 88. 6 ' 39. 5 



14 to 19 years 2,463,000 1,460,000 68.7 36.7 

20 to 24 years 3,273,000 2,820,000 16.1 14.1 

25 to 34 years 4,295,000 3,820,000 12. 4 .4.5 

35 to 44 years ' 5, 816, 000 2, 680, 000 117. 0 36. 4 

45 to 54 years 5,632,000 1,830,000 207.8 49.7 

55 to 64 years 3,607,000 920,000 292.1 70.2 

65 years and over 1,024, 000 310,000 230.3 116.0 



> Bata are for March 1940 and April 1966. 

8ourcs: T7.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, May 1965- 
U.P. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Beports, P-60, No. 22. 

The significant extent to which women aged 45 and over have moved 
into the labor force in recent years is indicated by chart D. In 1940 
such women were only 22 percent of all women in the labor force, 
but by 1965 they constituted 39 percent. During the same period the 
proportion of the under-25 age group dropped from 31 t*> 22 percent, 
and that of women in the central years (25 to 44) dropped from 47 to 
39 percent. 

I J . Labor Force Participation of White and Nonwhite Women 

A comparison of labor-force participation rates for white and non- 
white women in 1964 shows that, except among teenagers, relatively 
more non white than white women were in the labor force (chart E). 
The difference is most striking in age group 25 to 34 years, where 53 
percent of nonwhite women, but only 35 percent of white women, were 
in the labor force. This compares with an overall average labor-force 
participation rate of 46 percent for nonwhite and 36 percent for white 
women. Among both white and nonwhite women, the highest labor- 
force participation rate was in age group 45 to 54 years — 62 percent for 
nonwhite women, and 50 percent for white women. 

Traditionally a much higher proportion of nonwhite than white 
women are in the labor force. The main reason for this difference 
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is that economic responsibility for maintaining the family often falls 
more heavily on nonwhite than on white women. In recent years, 
however, mature white women have entered the labor force in such 
large numbers that the- difference has been reduced slightly. 

A comparison of proportions of women in the labor force by age 
and by color for 1954 and 1964 shews the changes that took place in 
the female labor force during that decade (table 6) . 

12. Labor Force Participation of Women 18 to 64 Years Old 

Labor-force participation rates, usually are computed for ages 14 
years and over, the standard working ages used by the Bureau of 
the Census. A more appropriate rate for women, however, is one cal- 
culated for ages 18 to 64 years, the age group at which employment 
is most likely. Girls under 18 years of age, for example, preferably 
should be in school or in training, and women over 65 should be free 
to retire from the labor force and not under economic compulsion to 

work. ■ . . . , . 

Data are not available for computing labor-force participation 

rates for all women 18 to 64 years of age prior to 1947 or for nonwhite 





Table 0 . — Women as Percent of Total Labor Force, bv Age and Color, 

1964 and 1964 1 



(Women 14 yearn of age and over) 



Age 


All women as 'per- 
cent of total 
labor force 


White Women as 
percent of white 
labor force 


Nonwhite women 
as percent of non- 
white labor force 


1964 


1954 


1964 


1954 


1964 


1954 


Total 1 — 


34.8 


30.9 


34 0 


30.0 


41.3 


38. 4 


14 to 19 years 


41.7 


40.3 


42. 1 


40.9 


38.9 


36.0 


14 and 15 years— 


36.0 


30.7 


36.7 


.29.3 


30. 1 


37. 3 


16 and 17 years. ... 


38.8 


37.7 


39.2 


38. 1 


35.0 


34 9 


18 and 19 years. ... 


46.4 


45. 5 


46. 7 


46.7 


■ 44. 4 


36. 2 


20 to 24 years — -1 


40. 3 


44, 3 


40. 7 


44. 1 


41.9 


45. 2 


25 to 34 years— — 


29,7 


28. 1 


28. 1 


26.7 


40.9 


38. 7 


35 to 44 years..-.-- 


33.5 


30. 9 


32. 3 


29. 7 


42. 6 


40.7 


45 to 54 years— . — 


36.3 


30. 5 


35. 5 


29.7 


43.3 


37.6 


55 to 64 years 


33. 8 


26. 2 


33. 3 


25. 5 


38.9 


33. 4 


65 years and over— 


31. 3 


20.9 


31. 0 


20. 6 


33. 7 


24 0 



- ‘ Annual averages. *'• * ‘ 

Source: “Manpower Report of the President and A, Report on Manpower Requirement*, Resource*, 
Utilisation, and Training by tbe U.S. department of Labor,” March 1006. 
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women prior to 1954, but figures for each year from 1947 to 1964 for 
all women show the steady increase in women’s entry into the labor 
force during that period (table 7) . In 1947, 35 percent of women 18 to 
64 years old were either working or seeking work. In 1964 this 
proportion had risen to 45 percent. . . ,. 

Nonwhite women in this age group had a labor-force participation 
rate about 10 percent higher than that for all women, Their rate 
rose from 51 percent in 1954 to 55 percent in 1964 as compared with 
the rise for all women from 39 percent to 45 percent. 



Table 7— Labor-Forch Participation Rates or Women 18 to 64 Yiabs 

or Age, Selected Yba*s, 1947-64 



Year 


All women 


Nonwhite women 


1964 — _ 


44.7 


55.1 


1063 - 


44. 2 


54,3 


1962 ^ _ .... 


43. 6 


53.9 


IQflO 


42. 7 


53.5 


1958 - 


41. 8 


53.0 


1956 


41. 1 


51.6 


IQfU 


38. 6 


50.7 


1Q52 


38. 3 


0) 


I960 


37.2 


(0 


1948 - 


35. 6 


(») 


1947 


34.8 


0) 



i Data not available. . 

Source: “Manpower Report of the President and A Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 
Utilisation, and Training by the U.8. Department of Labor." March 1066. 



Marital Status of Women Workers 

13. Nearly 3 Out of 5 Women Workers Are Married 

The increasing tendency of married women to go to work has 
been the most important factor in the growth of the woman labor 
force. Fifty-seven percent of all women in the labor force in March 
1964 were married (husband present), and 23 percent were single 
(table 8) . An additional 5 percent were married (husband absent) , 9 

& percent were widowed, and 6 percent were divorced. 

This is a remarkable change from 1940, when only 30 percent oi 
all women workers were married (husband present) and 48 percent 
were single (chart F). The number of married women (husband 
present) in the labor force increased by 10 million between 1940 and 
1964. This represented a rise of 244 percent, an increase substan- 
tially larger than their 47-percent rise in the population. 
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Table 8 .— Women in the Population and Labor Force/ B y Marital Status, 

March 1940 and 1964 

(Women 14 year* of »ge and over) 

Percent 





Number 

im 


dittribution 


Percent 

increase 


Marital ttalut 


1964 


mo 


Total 


POPULATION 

69,603,000 


100, 0 


100.0 


. 37.5 


Single - 


14, 132, 000 


20.3 


27.6 


1.4 


Married 


44*754,000 


64.4 


59.5 


48.7 


Husband present- 


42, 046, 000 


60.5 


56.4 


47.4 


Husband absent 


2, 709, 000 


3.9 


3.1 


72. 1 


Widowed 


— 8, 535, 000 


12-3} 


* 12.9 


* 62. 8 


Divorced . 


2, 082, 000 


3. 0J 




LABOR FORCE 


100. 0 


100. 0 


83.5 


Single 1 


5, 781, 000 


22.8 


48.5 


. * 13. 8 


Married- — 


• . 15,790,000 


62.2 


36.4 


213. 3 


Husband present *. 


14, ^61, 000 


5(1. 9 


30.3 


244.3 


Husband absent — _ 


1, 329, 000 


5.2 


6. 1 


58.2 


Widowed 


2, 355, 000 

1, 473, 000 


Ml 


* 15. 1 


* 83. 2 


Divorced 


5. 8J 



i OivIHau nonlnstitutional population and civilian labor force, 
s Not reported separately In 1940. 

* A percent decrease instead of an increase. 

Sourcer TJ.S. Department of Labor* Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 60. 
TJ,S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, P-60, No. 22. 



In contrast, the number of single women in the labor force declined 
by almost a million between 1940 and 1964, and the proportion of all 
women workers who were single dropped from 48 percent to only 23 
percent. Higher marriage rates contributed to this decline in the 
number of single women workers. Marriage rates started to rise 
during World War II and reached their peak during 1946-48. By 
1964, about 60 percent of all women in the population 14 years of age 
and over were married and living with their husbands compared with' 
56 percent in 1940. Currently at least 9 out of 10 girls can expect to 



marry. • 

The other group of women in the labor force — those widowed, 
divorced, or separated from their husbands for other reasons, includ- 
ing those whose husbands are in the Armed Forces— remained at the 
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same proportion, (approximately one-fifth) during the period 1940— 
64 (chart Gr) . In actual numbers, however, they almost doubledc 




1 4 . Labor Force Participation of Women by Marital Status 

As was indicated previously, the most significant change between 
1940 and 1964 in the labor-force participation rates of women occurred 
among married women (husband present) (table 9). In 1940, 15 
percent of these women were workers; by 1964 this proportion had 
more than doubled — to 34 percent. As might be expected, this rate was 
still much lower than that of single girls, married women not living 
with husbands, or divorced women, although married women outnum- 
bered the other categories combined. 

The labor-force participation rate of married women (husband 
present) showed a steady increase between 1940 and 1964. In contrast, 
that of single women rose from 48 percent in 1940 to 51 percent in 1950, 
dropped to 44 percent in 1960, and then declined further to 41 percent 
in 1964 — the lowest for the period. 

Women in marital status other than single or married (husband 
present) characteristically have high labor-force participation rates. 
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Almost half (49.1 percent) of the 2.7 million married women (not 
widows or divorcees) whose husbands were absent frorh home were 
workers in 1964. This group included about 100,000 women whose 
husbands were in the Armed Forces, but consisted largely of those 
whose husbands were absent for such reasons as employment away 
from home, residence in an institution, separation by choice, or 
desertion. 



o 
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Table 9. — Labob-Tobcb Pabticipation Rates of Women, by Mawtai. 
Status, Selected Ybabs, 1940-64 1 

(Women 14 yean of *ce and over) •' 

Marital status 1964 1960 . 1950 1940 



36.6 34.8 31.4 27.4 

40.9 44.1 60.5 48.1 

35.3 31.7 24.8 16.7 

34.4 30.5 23.8 14.7 

49.1 51.8 47.4 53.4 

27.6 2?‘?1 *36.0 *32.0 



i Data arc for March of each year. 

* Not reported separately In 1060 and 1040. 

Source: XT.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistical Special Labor Force Report Noe. CO and 
96. XT.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, P-60, Nos. 20 
and 22. 

Of the 8.5 million widowed women in the population in 1964, 28 
percent were in the labor force; of the 2.1 million divorced women, 71 
percent. The labor force participation of these two groups combined 
had increased slightly since 1940. However, a much smaller percent- 
age of widows than of divorcees were workers, mainly because widows 
represent an older age group. 

' 15. Labor Force Participation of Women by Age and Marita/ 

Status 

When labor-force participation rates of single and married women 
(husband present) are analyzed according to age, it is evident that 
the probability of a woman’s working is influenced more by marital 
status than by age. Differences in participation are particularly 
noticeable among women 25 to 29 years old, the age group in which 
married women are most likely to have young children who need their 
care (table 10). In this age group 88 percent of single women, but 
only 29 percent of married women living with their husbands, worked 
in 1964. In the age group 30 to 34 years, the difference was still pro- 
nounced — 86 percent of single women, but only 32 percent of married 
women (husband present) , were in the labor force. 

The peak in labor force participation of single women (88 percent) 
was in the age group 25 to 29 years; the peak of married women 
with husband present (45 percent) was in the age group 45 to 54 years. 

For each age group starting with 20 to 24 years, the highest rate of 
participation in the labor force was among single women and the 
lowest rate was among married women living with their husbands. 



Total — 

Single •— 

Mamed 

Husband present 
Husband absent. 

Widowed.. 

Divorced.. 
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Table 10. — Labor-Force Participation Bates op Women, by Age and 

Marital Status, March 1964 

Marital status 



Age 




Single 


Married 

(husband 

present) 


' Other 1 . 


Total 




40.9 


34.4 


38.7 


14 to 19 years 




23. 5 


31.1 


28.7 


20 to 24 years 




74. 0 


36.6 


50.3 


25 to 29 years 




87. 6 


28.8 


67.0 


30 to 34 years — 




86. 3 


32.3 


54.2 


35 to 44 years 




83. 0 


39.4 


63.7 


45 to 64 years 




76. 0 


44.8 


70.2 


55 to 64 years - 




67. 0 


31.3 , 


53.1 


65 to 69 years. 




37. 0 


12.2 


21.9 


70 years and over 




9. 2 


3.5 


6.3 



1 Widowed* divorced, or separated or husband absent for other reasons. 

Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; Special Labor Force Report No. 60, 



The percentage of widowed, separated, and divorced women in the 
labor force fluctuated, with a high of 70 percent for those between 
the ages of 45 and 54 years. 

Family Status of Women Workers 

76. Types of Families in the Population 

There were almost 47.5 million families in the United States in 
March 1964, with the 41.3 million husband-wife families forming 87 
percent of the total. 5 Ten percent of the families had a woman as the 
head, and the remaining 3 percent were headed by a man without’ a 
wife. 

Husband- wife families usually are larger than those headed by a 
woman or by a man without a wife. In March 1964 there were four 
or more members in nearly half of the husband-wife families, but in 
• only about one-third of the families headed by a woman and about 
one-fifth of those headed by a man without a wife present. 

About three-fifths of all husband- wife families had one or more own 
children under 18 years of age, about one-tenth had at least one ad- 
ditional family member 18 years of age or over, and three-tenths had no 
children under 18 years of age and no other family member 18 years of 
age or over. In the latter group were many older couples whose chil- 

* Current Population Reports, P-20, No. 138. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 
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dren were grown and no longer living with them and many childless 
young couples. 

Families headed by a woman had a somewhat different composition. 
Of the 4.9 million such families in 1964* more than two-fifths con- 
sisted of two members, almost one-fourth consisted of three members, 
and the remainder consisted of four or more members. Nearly half 
of the women were widows, and two-fifths were separated or divorced. 

More than half of the women had no own children under 18 years 
of age, but 17 percent had one own child and 31 percent had two 
or more own children. Moreover, more than half of the women fam- 
ily heads had children under 18 years living with them who were 
related to them but were not their own. About 18 percent of those 
with own children had children under 6 years of age. Twenty-two 
percent of all women family heads were nonwhite; they numbered 

1.1 million. 

77 . Unrelated Individuals in the Population 

In addition to these family groups of related individuals, there 
were about 7 million women and 4.4 million men classified as “un- 
related individuals,” who were not living with relatives. About 5.8 
million of these women had their own homes or apartments and were 
living independently as “primary individuals.” As a group, these 
were older women (median age over 60 years) , and most were widows. 
The other 1.2 million women in this classification, most of whom were 
in their thirties and single, were mainly roomers, boarders, hotel 
guests, and resident employees. 

78 . Labor Force Participation of Women in Different Types of 
Families 

The labor-force participation rates of women vary among the dif- 
ferent types of families. Obviously, women who do not have hus- 
bands are more likely to work than are those with husbands. Half 
of the women family heads were in the labor force in 1964, in contrast 
to only 34 percent of the wives living with their husbands. 

Employment Status of Husband-Wife 
and Female-Head Families 



79 . Husband-Wife Families 

In 36.3 million husband-wife families the husbands were in the labor 
force in March 1964. In 48 percent of these families another member 
of the f amily also was in the labor force. About 1.2 million of the 
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husbands were unemployed (an unemployment rate of 3.4 percent), 
and about 5 million were not in the labor force. 

20 . Female-Head Families 

•Fifty percent of the women who had families but no husbands in 
March 1964 were in the labor force (table 11). In 47 percent of 
the 2.4 million families whose women heads were workers, another 
member of the family group also was in the labor force. However, 1.3 
million female family heads were the sole breadwinners for their 
families and 151,000 were unemployed. Their unemployment rate 
of 6.2 percent was considerably higher than that for husbands in 
liusband-wife families. The remaining 2.5 million female family 
heads were not in the labor force. 

An analysis of the labor force status of female family heads by age 
reveals that in 1964 the labor-force participation rate was highest for 
those 45 to 54 years old (71 percent) (table 12). These women ac- 
counted for only 29 percent of all female family heads in the labor 
force and 20 percent of all female family heads in the population. 
In the, next younger age group (35 to 44 years old) , nearly 64 percent 
of the women were workers; in the next higher age group (55 to 64 
years old), 53 percent. 

Although the youngest age group (14 to 24 years old) was numer- 
ically the smallest and represented only 5 percent of all female family 
heads in the population and 4 percent in the labor force, about 40 per- 
cent were in the labor force. At the other extreme women 65 years 
of age and over represented the second largest group of female family 
heads in the population, but only 12 percent were in the labor force. 

Significantly, families headed by women were the most economically 
deprived — in 1964 over two-fifths of such families lived in poverty, 
with a family income of less than $3,000. They were also the most per- 
sistently poor— it is estimated that 76 percent of these families who 
were poor in 1962 were also poor in 1963.® 

Working Wives 

The growing tendency for married women to go into paid work is 
reflected in the number and proportion of working couples in the 
Nation. 

Of the 14.5 million wives (husband present) in the labor force in 
March 1964, about 13.5 million had husbands who were also in the labor 
force. These working couples represented 32 percent of all couples in 



• Economic Report of the President January 1995. 
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Table 12. — Labor Force Status op Female Family Heads, by Age, 

March 1964 
(Women 14 years of age and over) 

Percent distribution 

Number Percent 

Popular Labor in labor 

Age Population Labor force tion force ' .force 



Total 4,882,000 2,427,000 100.0 100.0 49.7 



14 to 24 years — 257, 000 104,000 5.3 4.3 40.5 

25 to 34 years 640,000 362,000 13.1 14.9 56.6 

35 to 44 years— 1,100,000 702,000 22.5 28.9 63.8 

45 to 54 years— 984,000 697,000 20.2 28.7 70.8 

55 to 64 years 818, 000 435, 000 16. 8 17. 9 53. 2 

65 years and over 1; 083, 000 127, 000 22. 2 5. 2 11. 7 



Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report Np. 60. 

the population. Their number had increased by 5.5 million since 1950, 
when working couples numbered 8 million and represented 22 percent 
of all married couples. Before World War II their number and pro- 
portion were still smaller — in 1940 working couples numbered 3 million 
and their proportion of all couples was only 11 percent. 

In 19 million husband-wife families the husbands were the only 
earners in March 1964. In 3.5 million such families the wives were not 
in the labor force, but other family members as well as the husbands 
were working. The labor force also included almost a million working 
wives whose husbands were not in the labor force, mainly because they 
were retired or disabled. In half a million families neither the hus- 
bands nor the wives worked, but other family members did, and in 3.5 
million families no one worked. 

27 . Labor Force Participation of Wives by Income of Husband 

The percentage of wives in the labor force in March 1964 was highest 
where the husbands’ incomes were between $3,000' and $5,000 (39 per- 
cent) (table 13). The next highest was where the husbands’ incomes 
were between $5,000 and $7,000 (38 percent). 

Where the husbands’ incomes were at the poverty level, the labor- 
force participation rate of wives varied from 31 percent where the 
husbands’ incomes were between $1,000 and $2,000 to 36 percent where 
they were under $1,000. Where the husbands’ incomes were just under 
the poverty line — $2,000 to $3,000 — 33 percent of the wives were in 
the labor force. 
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At the upper end of the income scale, only 25 percent of the wives 
whose husbands’ incomes were $10,000 or more were in the labor force. 

The labor-force participation rates of wives, therefore, are highest 
where the husbands’ incomes do not represent poverty levels, but rather 
the lower range of middle-income levels. The rate then declines as 
the husbands’ incomes reach higher levels. 



Table 13.— Labor-Force Participation Rates op Wives (Husband Present), by 
Income op Husband* in 1963 and Presence and Ages op Children, .March 

1964 

(Women 14 years of age and over) 



Presence and ages of children 



No children Children Children 
Income of husband Total • under 18 6-17 only ' under 6 1 



Total 34. 4 37. 8 43. 0 22. 7 

Under $1,000 — — 35. 6 34. 1 47. 6 30. 6 

$1,000 to $1,999 31. 2 28. 0 48. 9 28. 9 

$2,000 to <*>2,999 - 33. 4 30. 6 50. 2 28. 9 

$3,000 to $4,999 39. 1 41. 5 50. 2 28. 9 

$5,000 to $6,999 38.2 45.4 48.9 23.2 

$7,000 to $9,999 31. 2 43. 0 38. 5 15. 0 

$10,000 and over 24. 8 34. 1 25. 5 13. 4 



1 May also have older children, in addition to one or more under 0. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 50. 



When a wife decides whether or not to seek paid employment, the 
presence of young children in the family seems a more important 
consideration than her husband’s income. (For a detailed discussion of 
working mothers, see sections 25-85.) Among married women (hus- 
band present) the labor-force participation rate in March 1964 varied 
from 23 percent for those who had preschool children to 43 percent for 
those with school-age children only. On the other hand, wives (hus- 
band present) who had no children under 18 years of age had a 
relatively low labor-force participation rate of 38 percent. This is 
explained by the fact that this group includes many older women who 
are retired or unable to work. 

A percent distribution of all working wives shows that in March 
1964 more than half had husbands whose incomes were $5,000 or more 
(table 14) . More working wives (about 28 percent) were found where 
the husbands’ incomes were between $5,000 and $7 ,000 than at any 
other income level. At the extremes, 23 percent of working wives had 
husbands whose incomes were below $3,000 ; 8 percent, $10,000 or more. 
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Table H.-t-Percent Distribution op Married Women (Husband Present) 
in the Labor Force, bt Income op Husband in 1963, March 1964 

(Women 14 years of age and over) 

Wives in the 

Income of husband labor force 



Number 14, 461, 000 

Percent--. — — - 1 - — 100. 0 



Under $1,000 6. 9 

$1,000 to $1,999 — — w— — 7. 8 

$2,000 to $2,999 - 9. 0 

$3,000 to $4,999— 1 .... 24. 2 

$5,000 to $6,999 - - - 28. 5 

$7,000 to $9,999 — - — — 16.5 

$10,000 and over 1. 8. 1 



Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 60. 

22 . Contribution of Wives to Family Income 

A special study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics throws light on 
the contribution made to family income by married women who 
worked some time during 1963. 7 These statistics include women who 
worked full time the year round and also those who worked part time 
and part of the year. 

They show that wives’ earnings generally constituted a smaller 
proportion of family income in low-income families than in higher 
income families (table 15). For example, in almost three-fifths of 
the families with income below $2,000, but in only about one-fifth of 
the families with income between $10,000 and $15,000, the wives’ earn- 
ings accounted for less than 10 percent of family income. 

In families with incomes below $2,000, about half of the working 
wives contributed less than 5 percent to family income. In the income 
class $2,000 to $3,000, more than one-third of the wives who Worked 
contributed less than 5 percent. In more than one-fourth of the 
families in this income class, the wives’ earnings accounted for 10 
to 30 percent of family income. 

In higher income brackets wives generally contributed a greater 
share to family income. Wives’ earnings accounted for 30 percent or 
more of the income in almost half of the families with incomes between 
$10,000 and $15,000. They accounted for 20 percent or more in over 
half of the families with incomes of $15,000 or more. 

T Special Labor Force Report No. 50. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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The median, family income was highest ($8,840) in families where 
wives’ earnings accounted for from 30 to 40 percent of family income. 
It was lowest ($3,840) in families where wives obviously were the 
principal earners, accounting for 75 percent or more of family income. 

23 . Job-Related Expenses of Working Wives 

Working wives, and particularly working mothers, have many ex- 
penses related to their working that reduce the income available to 
them from their earnings. The principal costs involved are for cloth- 
ing and personal care, food, transportation, child care and household 
help arrangements, and taxes. Studies reveal that these work-related 
expenses may absorb between one-fourth and one-half of a wife’s 
earnings. 8 If she has children, her expenses vary according to their 
number and ages. 

Working wives tend to spend more for clothing, beauty care, and 
other personal grooming needs than nonworking wives do. They 
may spend more for food because they tend to buy more of the time- 
saving “convenience foods” and to eat more meals in public eat- 
ing places. They have transportation expenses to and from work. 
Working mothers, in addition, may have considerable expenses for 
day care for their children, This may involve private or public day 
care centers or babysitters. Working wives and mothers often pay 
for household help such as maids or cleaning women, and they may 
increase their expenses by sending their household laundry to com- 
mercial establishments. 

There are other job-related expenses, such as purchased lunches, re- 
. quired uni forms, dues for professional organizations or union mem- 
bership, professional publications, or even continued education — 
depending on the requirements of the job. Federal and State income 
taxes and social security taxes must be paid. In addition, the earn- 
ings of the wife often place total family income in a higher income 
tax bracket. 

On the other hand, there are benefits from working outside the home, 
in addition to the obvious one of increased family income. A few are 
tangible; most are intangible but personally significant. Among the 
measurable benefits may be employee pension plans, health insurance 

•“The Working Wife and Her Family's Economic Position," In Monthly Labor Review,. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, April 1962, and “Marital and 
Family Characteristics of Workers," Ibid., January 1962. Ann H. Candle, “Financial and 
Management Practices of Employed and Nonemployed Wives,” In Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, December 1964. See also Special Labor Force Report No. 40, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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benefits, paid sick leave and vacations, profit-sharing plans, and dis- 
count privileges, as well as social security benefits aru retirement 
income above those the nonworking wife can count on. Often the 
intangible benefits are equally or more important to the working wife. 
These include the opportunity to widen her horizons and the benefit 
of being able to develop new skills and discover new aptitudes. Many 
working wives feel that they become more effective members of their 
own families and contribute more to their community and to society 

in general by combining paid employment with homemaking. 

** 

24 . Occupations of Husbgnds and Wives 

A comparison of the occupations held by husbands and wives in 
March 1964 indicated that less than one-fourth of working couples 
pursued similar lines of work. 

The highest correlation between the husband’s and the wife’s jobs 
existed among clerical workers (44.1 percent) ; however, it was appar- 
ent that within this major occupational group many husbands and 
wives did not do the same work (table 16). Over two-fifths (42.3 
percent) of the wives of professional and technical workers were in 
the same major occupational group as their husbands. Correlation 
between farm jobs was. also relatively high (41.0 percent) not sur- 
prising since most farm wives have few job opportunities other than 
farmwork. 

Two-fifths of the wives of service workers had service jobs, and 
approximately three-tenths of the wives who were operatives had 
• husbands in these occupations ; about one-seventh of the wives in man- 
agerial and almost one-sixth of those in sales work had husbands in 
the same occupations. 
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Working Mothers 0 

25. Number and Proportions of Working Mothers 

Working mothers with children under 18 years of age numbered 
9.5 million in March 1961 (table 17). They represented 35 percent 
r-f all such mothers in the population and 38 percent of all women 
workers. Nonwhite working mothers (husband present) with chil- 
dren of these ages numbered 923,000 and represented 12 percent of 
all working mothers (husband present). 

Working mothers as a group are not as young as might be expected. 
Their median age in March 1961 was 38 years — only 3 years less than 
the median age for all women workers. 

26. Labor Force Participation of Mothers 

The presence or absence of a husband has a strong influence on a 
mother’s decision to work. Thus in March 1961 the proportion in 
the labor force of mothers whose husbands were present was only 
32 percent compared with 56 percent for other mothers. 

W akin g mothers with husband present numbered 7.9 million in 
1961 and represented 83 percent of all working mothers. Of these 
mothers, more than 3 out of 10 (32.0 percent) were in the labor force. 
In contrast, of the mothers not living with their husbands — the 
widowed, divorced, separated, or deserted, who were rearing children 
in fatherless homes — almost 6 out of 10 (56.2 percent) were in the 
labor force. These mothers have, of course, a compelling need for 
earnings: probably two-thirds of them are rearing children in 
poverty. 10 

27. Trends in Labor Force Participation of Mothers 

Between 1910 and 1961 the labor-force participation rate of mothers 
increased about three times more than did the labor-force participa- 
tion rate of all woman (table 18). In 1910 only 9 percent of all 
mothers with children under 18 years of age worked outside the home, 
but by 1961 this proportion had increased to 35 percent. The cor- 
responding rise in the proportion of all women in the labor force was 
much smaller — from 28 percent in 1910 to 37 percent in 1961. 

• The term “working mothers,” as used In this halletin, refers to workers who have 
children under 18 years of age, unless otherwise designated. 

*°MolUe Orshansky, “Counting the Poor:, Another Look at the Poverty Profile.” In 
Social Security Bulletin, Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, January 1905. 
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i Refers to women who are widowed, divorced, or separated or whose husbands are absent lor other reasons. 
* May also bavo older children, in addition, to on© or mor© under 6, 

Source: TT.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 60. 
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Table 18. — Labor-Force Participation Rates or Mothers and oeAll Women, , 
• Selected Years, 1940-64 

(Woman 14 yeera of ace and over) 



Year Mothers 1 Allwomen a 



1964 34.5 37.4 

I960-—--. - — — 30.4 36.7 

1958 — - 29.5 36.0 

1956— — 27.5 35.9 

1954 - . 25.6 33.7 

1952.— — 23.8 33.9 

1950- - 21.6 33.1 

1948— — — 20.2 31.9 

1946,, 18.2 31.2 

1940. 8.6 28.2 



i Data are for March of each year except IMS, 1940, 1062, and 1054, when they we for April. 

t Annual averages. 

Source: TJ.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics; TT.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. 

Since 1946 the percentage of working mothers with children under 
18 years has steadily increased at a rate of about 1 percent a year 
(chart H). The percentage with children under 6 years of age rose 
somewhat less between 1946 (the first year for which these data 
are available) and 1960, but since then has kept pace with that of 
all working mothers. Between 1960 and 1964 both percentages rose 
by almost 5 percentage points, so that by 1964, 35 percent of the mothers 
with children under 18 years of age and 25 percent of those with 
preschool children were in the labor force. 

28. Children of Working Mothers 

Working mothers had an estimated 15 million children under 18 
years of age, with 4 million under 6 years old and 5 million between the 
ages of 6 and 11 years. 11 

Because more mothers tend to be in paid work if their children are 
of school age and if there is no father in the home, the highest labor- 
force participation rate in March 1964 was among those not living 
with their husbands and with school-age children only (table 17). 
The lowest rate, on the other hand, was among mothers with husband 
present and with children under 3 years of age. 

In families in which the fathers were at home and all the children 
were over 6 years old, 43 percent of the mothers worked. If in families 

“ Children's Bureau, V.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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in which the fathers were at home there were children 3 to 5 years 
old, 27 percent of the mothers worked; and if there were still younger 
children, only 21 percent of the mothers worked. 

In fatherless homes, on the other hand, much higher proportions 
of mothers worked, reflecting their greater financial need— 65 percent 
of the mothers with school-age children only and 54 percent of the 
mothers with children 3 to 5 years old were in the labor force. Even 
if they had children under 3 years of age, 37 percent of these mothers 

worked. 
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29 . Labor Force Participation of White and Nonwhite Mothers 

A comparison of the labor force participation of nonwhite with 
white mothers (husband present) shows that proportionately more 
nonwhite mothers are in the labor force. About 58 percent of non- 
white mothers of children 6 to 17 years old were, in paid work in 
March 1964 compared with 42 percent of white mothers with chil- 
dren these ages (table 19). Among mothers with children under 6 
years of age, 34 percent of the nonwhite mothers, but only 21 percent 
of the white mothers, were in the labor force. 



Table 19.— Labor-Force Paeucxpation Rates of White and Nonwhite 
Mothers (Husband Present), by Ages of Children, March 1964 

(Mothers 14 yean of age and over) 



Ages of children 


Mothers in the labor force 
White Nonwhile 


Nonwhite 

as per- 
cent of 
all working 
. mothers 




NUMBER 




Total.. 


.. 6,987,000 


923, 000 


11.7 




PERCENT 




Children 6 to 17 years only .... 


41.9 


57.7 


9.4 


Children under 6 years 1 


21.4 


33.7 


15.4 


None under 3 years 


25.0 


. 44.6 


13.8 


Some under 3 years 


19.3 


29.3 


16.5 



* May also have older children, in addition to one or more under 6. 

Source: TJ.B. Department of Labor, Bureau Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 60. 



A percent distribution of white and nonwhite working mothers 
(husband present) by ages of children shews that relatively more 
nonwhite had children 3 to 5 years old and relatively more white 
had older children (chart I) . 

30 . Labor Force Participation of Mothers by Income of Husband 

When the labor-force participation rates of mothers (husband 
present) are correlated with the income received by their husbands, 
it is apparent that mothers work primarily because of economic need. 
Among mothers with husband present, the largest proportion (39 per- 
cent) was in the labor force in March 1964 when the husbands’ incomes 
were below $1,000 a year (table 20). As the husbands’ incomes in- 
crease* the percentage of mothers in the labor, force generally declines. 
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Irrespective of her husband’s income, a mother with younger chil- 
dren is obviously less willing or able to work than one with older 
children. At all income levels of husbands, a smaller proportion of 
mothers worked in March 1964 if their children were not yet in school 
(chart J). ' 

For example, as is apparent from table 21, 37 percent of the mothers 
worked if their husbands’ incomes were between $2,000 and $3,000, 
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1 Hay also have older children. In addition to one or more under 6. 

Bonne: TT.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. CO. 
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but this proportion rose to 50 percent for those with school-age chil- 
dren only, and it dropped to 29 percent for those with children under 
6 years of age. Similarly, in families where the husbands’ incomes 
were between $5,000 and $7,000, 35 percent of all the mothers were 
in the labor force, but only 23 percent worked if they had preschool 
children. - At yet higher income levels (between $7,000 and $10,000), 
26 percent of the mothers were in the labor force, but only 15 percent 
worked if they had young children. 

31 . Part-Time and Part-Year Work Patterns of Mothers 

Mothers are likely to work part time (less than 35 hours a week) 
or part of the year (less than 50 weeks of the year) or both. Mothers 
with husbands present and mothers of very young children, in par- 
ticular, tend to prefer part-time and part-year work. Many mothers 
who can work only part of the time must make a special effort to find 
a job with a work schedule flexible enough so that they can combine 
working outside the home with care of their children. ^ 
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Most mothers work full time (35 hours a week or more) work only 
part of the year. Many mothers may take full-time seasonal jobs dur- 
ing periods of peak' business , such as are available in retail trade dur- 
ing the Christmas season, in laundries during the summer, or in can- 
neries and other food processing plants during the harvest season. 
Mothers who are teachers may work only part of the year, and so may 
mothers in the hotel and resort business, (For other information on 
part-time and part-year work of women, see sections 36 and 37.) 

Mothers (husband present) .—Among mothers with husbands pres- 
ent and school-age children only, 63 percent worked full time in 1963, 
but only 36 percent worked full time the year round (table 21) . 
Twelve percent of the mothers who worked full time were on the job 
from 1 to 26 weeks only. 

Table 21. — Work Experience in 1963 of Mothers (Husband Present), 
bt Ages of Children, March 1964 

(Mothers 14 years ot age and over) 

Mothers % eitk children — 

8-5 years 

6-17 (none Under 
Work experience years only under 8 ) 1 8 years 1 



Percent with work experience* 51.9 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


38.1 


35.6 


Total-- 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


Full time * 


62.5 


60.5 


64.6 


50 to 52 weeks 


35.7 


24.5 


13.8 


27 to 49 weeks 


14.7 


14.2 


19. 1 


1 to 26 weeks 


12.1 


21.8 


31.7 


Part time i - 


37. 5 


39.5 


35.4 


27 weeks or more — 


23. 3 


20.0 


14.3 


1 to 26 weeks 


14. 1 


19.5 


21.2 



i May also have older ohildren, in addition to one or more under 6. 

> Refers to civilian noninstitutional population. 

» Worked 86 hours or more a week. 

« Worked less than 86 hours a week. 

Source: U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 60. 



Mothers (husband present) who had preschool children were even 
less inclined to work full time or the year round. 'Sixty-one percent 
of the mothers with 3- to 5-year-old children and none younger worked 
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full time, but only 25 percent worked full time the year round and 22 
percent worked from 1 to 26 weeks. 

A higher proportion of mothers with children under 3 years was 
on full-time schedules than of mothers who had school-age children 
only or children 3 to 5 years old but none younger. Sixty -five percent 
of the mothers with children under 3 years worked full time, but only 
14 percent worked full time the year round and 32 percent worked 
from 1 to 26 weeks. 

The proportion of mothers (husband present) who worked part 
time was highest (40 percent) for those who had children 3 to 5 years 
old but none younger and lowest (35 percent) for those who had chil- 
dren under 3. 

Mothers ( husband absent) .—Typically, a mother who is raising 
children without the help of a husband is more likely to work full 
time than is the mother whose husband is at home. Economic neces- 
sity is obviously the main reason for the former’s work pattern. 

Eighty-three percent of all mothers (husband absent) who were 
employed in nonagricultural industries in March 1964 were on full- 
time schedules (table 22). 

White and nonwhite mothers .— Data on work experience of mothers 
by color, marital status, and ages of children are available for 1959 
from the 1960 Census of Population. 

These data indicate that relatively more nonwhite than white moth- 
ers worked part time, but the differences were not significant for 
mothers whose husbands were present. Among mothers whose hus- 
bands were absent, however, much larger proportions of nonwhite 
mothers than of white mothers worked part time. 

A comparison, by detailed marital status, of the number of weeks 
worked in 1959 by 14- to 59-year-old white and nonwhite mothers gen- 
erally confirms the work patterns shown for all mothers. Whether 
white or nonwhite, a smaller proportion of mothers than of all women 
workers worked the year round, and mothers whose husbands were 
present worked fewer weeks in the year than did widowed or divorced 
mothers or mothers whose husbands were absent for other reasons. 
Moreover, mothers of preschool children worked fewer weeks in the 
year than did mothers of school-age children, whether white or non- 
white. 

About 2 out of 5 of both white and nonwhite working mothers of 
school-age children, if living with their husbands, worked the year 
round. But if their husbands were absent, one-half of them worked 
that much. Among widowed and divorced mothers with school-age 
children, relatively more white mothers than non white mothers worked 
the year round. 
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Table 22.— Full-Thie and Part- Ti mu Work Status of Mothers Emfloted 

IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, BT MaRXTAD STATUS AND AGES OF CHIL- 
DREN, March 1964 

(Mother* 14 years of age and orer) 



Marital status and ages of children 

Mothers with children under 18 years.. 

Married (husband present) 

Other women ever married * 

Mothers with children 6 to 17 only — 

Married (husband present) 

Other women ever married * 

Mothers with children 8 to 5 years 
(none under 3) 4 

Married (husband present) 

Other women ever married * 

Mothers with children under 3 4 * 

Married (husband present) 

Other women ever married*— 



Percent distribution 



Number (.in 
thousands) 


Total 


Fun 

lime 1 


Part 

time* 


8,587 


100.0 


72.1 


27.9 


7, 150 


100.0 


69.8 


30.2 


1,437 


100.0 


83.2 


16.8 


5,475 


100.0 


73.1 


26.9 


4,485 


100.0 


7C.7 


29.3 


990 


100.0 


83.7 


16.3 


1, 348 


100.0 


73.0 


27.0 


1, 124 


100.0 


70.6 


29.4 


224 


100.0 


85.7 


14.3 


1. 764 


100.0 


68.1 


31.9 


1,541 


100.0 


66.6 


33.4 


223 


100.0 


78.5 


21.5 



i Worked 85 hours or mon a ■week. 
» Worked to i to 84 hour* a week. 



dlroroed, or operated or who* husband. are ab*nt for other 



« May also hare older ohildren, In addition to one or more under fl. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistic*: Speolal Labor Force Report No. 60. 



Whether the husbands of working mothers with preschool children 
were present or absent, a higher proportion of nonwhite than of white 
mothers worked the year round. Among widowed or divorced 
mothers with young children, the reverse was true : the proportion was 
siightly higher for white mothers. 

Fifty-two percent of the white mothers (husband present) with 
preschool children, but only 47 percent of the' - onwhite mothers, 
worked 26 weeks or less in the year. 



32 . Education of Working Mothers 

Working mothers with preschool children only were generally high 
school graduates or had at least from 1 to 3 years of high school in 
I960. 12 Three-fifths of the mothers had some high school but no col- 

51 This analysis la baaed on the 19«0 Cenaua of Population and la concerned only with 
mothers 25 years of age and older who had children under 0 years of age. 
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lege. Less than one-fifth had from 1 to 4 years of college. At the 
extremes, about 3 percent of the mothers had less than 5 years of school- 
ing and about 2 percent had 5 years or more of college. 

Working mothers living with their husbands generally had more 
education than did mothers whose husbands were absent. At least 
l out of 5 mothers (husband present) had some college compared with 

1 out of 8 mothers (husband absent) . . . 

A comparison by educational levels of the labor-force participation 
rates of mothers with children under 6 years of age and those of all 
women in 1960 confirms that mothers of preschool children generally 
prefer to stay home with them. On the other hand, it also shows that 
highly educated mothers, even if they have young children, tend, to 
be more motivated to work outside the home than are mothers with 

less schooling. . . , 

At each educational attainment level of elementary school, nigh 

school, or 4 years of college or less, about 1 out of 5 mothers was 
in the labor force. This proportion dropped to less than 1 out of 
6 among mothers who had no schooling. Conversely, at the highest 
level of educational attainments years or more of college— 1 
out of 3 mothers was in the labor force. This represents the 
highest labor-force participation rate of mothers with preschool chil- 
dren and is considerably above the average (about 1 out of 5) 
for all mothers with preschool children. It is also significant that 
a higher percentage of the mothers in the labor force than of the 
mothers who were not working had done graduate work or had earned 
advanced degrees (5 years or more of college). As shown in section 
87, women trained for the professions characteristically make use 

of their skills. 

33 . Occupations of Working Mothers 

Working mothers 14 years of age and over are concentrated in 
the same occupational groups as are all women workers generally. 18 
(See chapter 2 on occupations of women workers.) Of the mothers 
(husband present) employed in 1960, close to 3 out of 10 were clerical 
workers (mainly secretaries) , 1 out of 10 was an operative, (mainly m 
factories), and 2 out of 10 were service workers. In addition, about 
1 out of 10 was a sales worker, and 1 out of 8 was a professional or 
technical worker. 

Working mothers not living with their husbands were found in 
relatively greater numbers in the less skilled occupations, such as 

111 This discussion 1b based on the 1960 Census of Population and Is concerned with 
employed mothers with own children under 18 years of age. 
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private-household worker, operative, or service worker other than 
in private households. 

Nonwhite mothers who had jobs in 1960 were also mainly in less 
skilled occupations. Almost two-thirds of those living with their 
husbands were operatives, service workers (outside private house- 
holds), and private-household workers. One out of 10 was a cleri- 
cal worker, and about 1 out of 10 was a professional worker. Non- 
white mothers without husbands in the home predominantly had 
low-skilled jobs. More than 1 out of 3 was a private-household 
worker, 1 out of 4 was a service worker (outside private house- 
holds) , and 1 out of 8 was an operative. 

34. Child Core Arrangements of Working Mothers 

The arrangements working mothers make for the care of their 
children are of vital importance to the welfare of their families and 
to the interests of their communities. To obtain current information, 
the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor cosponsored a national survey of child care arrangements of 
working mothers. 14 The survey was limited to women who worked 27 
weeks or more in 1964, either full or part time, and who had at least 
one child under 14 years of age living at home. It was conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census in February 1965. 

According to the preliminary findings, the 6.1 million mothers 
covered by the survey had 12.3 million children under 14 years of age, 
of whom 3.8 million were under 6 years. 

While these mothers were at work, 46 percent of the children were 
cared for in their own homes, with 15 percent looked after by their 
father, 21 percent by another relative, and 10 percent by a maid, 
housekeeper, or babysitter (table 23). 

An additional 15 percent of the children were cared for outside 
their own home, about half by a relative. Thirteen percent of the 
children were looked after by their own mothers while they worked, 
and 15 percent had mothers who worked only during school hours. 
Eight percent of the children were expected to care for themselves, 
while only 2 percent of the surveyed children were in group care, 
such as in day caro centers, nursery schools, and after-school centers. 

Those preliminary findings, as did the findings of a survey under- 
taken by the Children’s Bureau in 1958, emphasize the urgent need 



M Thi» aurrey wu partially aupported under the reaearch program of the Office of 
Manpower, Automation and Training, Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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Table 28. — C hild Case Arrangements of Working Mothers 1 With Children 
Under 14 Years of Age, by Ages of Children, February 1965 

(Percent distribution) 



Ages of children 



Type of arrangement 


Total 


Under 6 
years 


6 to 11 

years 


12 or IS 

years 


Number (in thousands) 


12, 291 


3, 778 


6,100 


2, 413 


Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Care in child’s own home by — — — - 


46 


47 


47 


38 


Father 


15 


15 


15 


14 


Other relative 


21 


18 


23 


21 


Under 16 years 


5 


2 


6 


5 


16 to 64 years 


13 


13 


13 


13 


65 years and over 


4 


3 


4 


3 


Nonrelative who only looked 


after children 


5 


8 


4 


2 


Nonrelative who did additional 
household chores (maid, 


housekeeper, etc.) _ 


5 


7 


4 


2 


Care in someone else’s home by — _ _ 


15 


30 


11 


5 


Relative 


8 


15 


5 


3 


Nonrelative 


8 


15 


6 


2 


Other arrangements 


39 


23 


43 


57 


Group care (day care center, 


etc.) 


2 


6 


1 


0 


Child looked after self 


8 


1 


8 


20 


Mother looked after child while 


working 


13 


15 


12 


11 


Mother worked only during 


child’s school hours 


15 


1 


21 


24 


Other arrangements 


1 


1 


1 


1 



i Refers to mothers who worked 27 weeks or more In 1864 either full or part time. 

» Lees than 0.6 percent. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
and U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau: “Child Care Arrangements of the Nation’s Working 
Mothers— A preliminary report.’ ’ 1866. 

for additional day care facilities. Licensed public and private day 
care facilities available in October 1965 could provide for about 
290,000 children. This represented, unfortunately, only a small per- 
centage of the children who needed day care services, but public and 
voluntary agencies are working actively to close the gap. 

A major advance in providing day care services was made pos- 
sible by the child welfare provisions of the 1962 Public Welfare 
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Amendments to the Social Security Act, which authorized Federal 
grants-in-aid to State public welfare agencies for day care services. 
To qualify for Federal aid, a State must have an approved child 
welfare services plan requiring, among other things, that day care 
will be provided only in facilities (including private homes) which 
are licensed by the State or meet the standards of the State licensing 
authority and that priority will be given to children from low-income 
homes. 

Since the adoption of these amendments, the States have been mov- 
ing forward rapidly to provide adequate day care services for children 
who need them. As of June 1965, 47 States and 3 jurisdictions had 
federally approved plans for day care services. 18 

In addition to Federal grants for day care programs under the 
1962 Public Welfare Amendments, financial assistance for such pro- 
grams is now available under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
Under this act, community action programs are encouraged to de- 
velop day care centers and nursery centers for young children. ( Other 
provisions and regulations under the act, such as those relating to 
migrant workers, also encourage the development of day care pro- 
grams for special groups.) 

State tax treatment reaardina child care expenses . — 

Xf 

Since its adoption in 1913, the Federal income tax law has made 
an allowance for the circumstances of the individual taxpayer through 
personal exemptions. In the Revenue Act of 1954 a deduction was 
allowed for child care expenses incurred by working women and wid- 
owers 18 if such child care enabled them to be gainfully employed. 
Under that act an allowance of up to $600 was permitted for care 
of a child under 12 years of age or a dependent physically or mentally 
incapable of caring for himself. Widows, widowers, and separated 
and divorced persons could deduct the full amount regardless of in- 
come. However, a married woman claiming the deduction was re- 
quired to file a joint return with her husband, and if tike combined 
adjusted gross income exceeded $4,500 the deduction was reduced $1 
for each dollar above that amount. These restrictions regarding the 
working wife did not apply if her husband was incapable of self- 
support because of mental or physical disability. 

A 1963 amendment provided for allowing the deduction for child 
care expenses to a deserted wife who could not locate her husband. 

The President’s Commission on the Status of Women recommended 
that tax deductions for child care expenses of working mothers should- 



u Idaho, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Guam did not have such plans, 
“ The term “widower" Includes divorced and legally separated men. 
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be kept commensurate with the median income of couples when both 
are engaged in substantial employment; that the limitation on joint 
income should be raised; that additional deductions, of lesser amounts, 
should be allowed for children beyond the first; and that the age limit 
for child care deductions should be ra i°od. 

The Revenue Act of 1964 increased the maximum deductible allow- 
ance to $900 for two or more children or dependents and raised to 
$6,000 the income limitation that applies to married women. The 
act allows a married man to deduct the cost of chi Id care if his wife 
is in an institution for at least 90 consecutive days or for a shorter 
period if terminated by her death. A married man whose wife is at 
home but unable to care for herself is eligible for the deduction, 
subject to the $6,000 income limitation applicable to married women. 
The act also raised the age of children covered by the deduction to 
include those under 13 years. 

In addition to Federal laws governing deductions for child care 
expenses, a number of States permit employed taxpayers to take such 
deductions from State income taxes. Some of the State laws are 
identical to the Federal law; others have variations as to who car. 
claim the deduction, the amount of the deduction, the age limit of 
children for whose care the deduction can be claimed, and the income 
limitation of taxpayers eligible to claim the deduction. 

35 . Maternity Benefits 

Large numbers of women workers in this country, as well as wives 
of men workers, are eligible to receive maternity benefits. These 
benefits are provided generally through voluntary health and insur- 
ance plans or by legislative action. Voluntary health plans include 
those negotiated between unions and management, those offered by 
commercial insurance companies, those operated by associations of 
hospitals or physicians, and those operated cooperatively by groups. 
The principal types of maternity benefits available to women workers 
through voluntary plans are maternity leave and provisions for job 
security, allowances for medical care or direct medical services, and 
cash payments to compensate for loss of wages. The cost of these 
benefits may be paid entirely by the employer, shared by the employer 
and employee, or — least frequently— paid entirely by the employee. 

In 1962 the Bureau of Labor Statistics summarized 100 selected 
health and insurance plans, 17 all of which had maternity provisions. 

m “Digest of One Hundred Selected Health and Insurance Plans Under Collective -Bar- 
gaining, Winter 1961-62.” Bull. No. 1330. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S, Department 
of Labor. June 1962. 
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Some of these applied only to women employees ; others, to dependent 
wives of men workers; and still others, to both. There was a wide 
variation in allowances for maternity hospitalization and for surgical 
and medical care; for example, the surgical allowance ranged from 
$35 to $150. Many plans provided for the full cost of specified serv- 
ices in addition to hospital room and board allowances. 

In more than half of these plans the company paid the full costs 
of maternity benefits for both employees and dependents of employees. 
In more than two-fifths the employer and employee shared the costs 
in various ways; for example, whon costs of the employee’s benefits 
were paid by both the employee and employer, costs of the dependent’s 
benefits were paid by the employer under some plans and by the em- 
ployee/ under others. 

Women workers in the railroad industry are entitled to maternity 
benefits under a Federal law. Cash sickness benefits for maternity 
leave also are provided to women workers under laws of New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Puerto Rico. Six other States and Puerto Rico 
prohibit employment for specified periods before and/or after 
childbirth. 

Many State and local governments allow women employe^ to use 
their sick leave as maternity leave, and some also provide insured 
medical care. In 1962, 14 States and Puerto Rico 18 offered health 
benefit programs with maternity provisions to employees of these 
jurisdictions who wished to participate. In 2 of these — New York 
and Massachusetts — local governments were authorized to participate 
voluntarily in the program. Under all these programs enrolled 
employees and the jurisdiction contributed toward the plans. A few 
of the plans were designed to cover the entire, cost of combined hospital 
and physician’s charges for a confinement. Five plans had lower 
benefits for dependent wives than for female employees. Differences 
in allowances ranged from separate allowances for hospital charges 
and physician’s fees to a combined lump sum allowance toward both 
kinds of charges. 

Though Federal law does not refer to maternity leave as such for 
Government civilian employees, Public Law 233 (1951) does make 
paid sick leave available to thorn, and a Civil Service Commission 
regulation permits sick leave to be used as maternity leave. In addi- 
tion, under the Federal Employees Health Benefit Act of 1959, Gov- 
ernment employees may elect to participate in one of several health 
insurance plans that include maternity medical care for women em- 



» “State Employees’ Health Benefit Programs,” Health Economics Series No. 2, PubllJ 
Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, December 1963, and 
“Maternity Care Utilization and Financing,” Ibid., No. 4, January 1964. 
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ployees as well as for wives of male employees. Both the Government 
and the employee contribute to the cost of such plans. 

Wives of servicemen are eligible for maternity care at Government 
expense. Although women members of the Armed F orces who become 
pregnant are separated from the service, they are eligible for Govern- 
ment-paid maternity care. 
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36 . Work Experience of Women 

The number of women and men in the labor force is obtained by a 
regular monthly survey of the population. 10 A similar survey, con- 
ducted once a year, yields the number of women and men who worked 
at some time during the previous year. 

The number of persons who work some time during the course of 
a year is naturally greater than the average (mean) number in the 
labor force in that year. In 1964, 83.1 million women had some work 
experience, but the average number in the labor force was 25.8 mil- 
lion — a difference of 7.3 million. 

Many women cannot work full time (35 hours or more a week) 
the year round (50 to 52 weeks) because of home responsibilities, 
school attendance, or other reasons. In addition, there are women 
who would like to work throughout the year but are unable to find 
this type of job due to lack of skills or education or because such 
jobs are not available in the community in which they live. As a 
result, women are more likely than are men to work part time or 
part year. Only 37 percent of the women who worked at some time 
in 1964 were employed full time the year round (chart K) . In con- 
trast, 66 percent of all men with work experience in 1964 were full-time 
year-round workers. Another 9 percent of the women with work 
experience worked throughout the year on a part-time basis. Thirty- 
two percent of the women with work experience, but only 13 percent 
of the men, had part-time j obs. 

The percentage working part time increases as the number of weeks 
worked declines. Thus in 1964, 20 percent of the women who worked 
50 to 52 weeks and about 30 percent of those who worked from 27 to 
49 weeks were employed part time, but about 50 percent of those 
who worked half a year or less had part-time jobs. 

u The surrey is conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the 
Census through its current population surrey. It consists of Interriewlng a scientifically 
selected sample of about 36,000 households, designed to represent the clrlllan noninstltu- 
tlonal population 14 years of age and orer. 
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Reasons given for pwrt-yea/r work * — The major reasons given, by 
women and men for working only part of the year in 1964 differed 
considerably. About half of the women stated that taking care of their 
homes was the principal reason; another 20 percent said attendance 
at school limited their work. Only 15 percent claimed unemployment 
as the reason for working less than a full year. In contrast, half the 
men 25 years of age or over mentioned unemployment as the major 
reason for part-year work. Among men under 25 years of age, how- 
ever, about two-thirds reported school attendance as the principal 
reason, and less than one-fourth claimed unemployment. 

Changes in work experience of women since 1960 . — The number of 
women with work experience rose 9.8 million from 1950 to 1964 (table 
24). The number who worked part time rose 4.4 million. This 
increase of 71 percent was considerably greater than the increase of 
31 percent registered by women full-time workers. Most of the in- 
crease in part-time workers, however, came bet ween 1950 and 1960. 
From 1960 to 1964 the number of women part-time workers increased 
by only 7 percent compared with an increase of 9 percent among 
full-time workers. 
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Another change in the composition of the group of women wiin 
work experience was that a somewhat larger proportion worked a 
full year in 1964 (47 percent) than in 1950 (45 percent) . This was 
due mainly to a larger proportionate increase in the number of women 
who worked part time for 50 to 52 weeks. 

Table 24. — Work Experience op Women, 1950, 1960, and 1964 



(Women 14 years of ago and over) 





Number ( in thousands) 


Percent distribution 


Work experience 


1964 


1960 


1950 


1964 


1960 


1950 


Total 


33, 146 


30, 585 


23, 350 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Year round: 










4 




50 to 52 weeks: 

Full time 1 

Part time a — 


12, 418 

3, 104 


11, 299 
3, 060 


8, 592 
1, 916 


37.5 

9.4 


36.9 

10.0 


36.8 

8.2 


Part year: 

27 to 49 weeks: 

Full time 1 

Part time * 


4, 968 
2, 154 


4,479 

2,023 


4,171 
1, 210 


15.0 

6.5 


14. 6 
6.6 


17.9 

5.1 


1 to 26 weeks: 

Full time 1 

Part time * 


5,126 
5, 376 


4,899 

4,825 


4,377 
3, 088 


15.5 

16.2 


16.0 
15. 8 


18.7 

13.2 



i Worked 36 hours or more a week. 

3 Worked lee6 than 36 hours a week. 

Source: “Manpower Report of the President and A Report on L< an power Requirements, Resources, 
Utilization, and Training by the U.S. Department of Labor, ’’ March 1866. 

Work experience by age . — As might be expected, women between 
18 and 64 years of age are more likely to work some time during the 
year than are younger girls or older women. In 1964 almost two- 
thirds of all women 18 to 24 years of age, almost three-fifths of those 
45 to 54 years of age, and over half of those 35 to 44 years of age 
had work experience (table 25). In contrast, about one-third of the 
girls 14 to 17 years old and only one-seventh of the women 65 years 
of age and over worked some time during that year. 

At all age levels, a larger proportion of men than of women had 
work experience in 1964. For men the percentage was highest among 
those 25 to 54 years of age (97 or 93 percent) and lowest among those 
65 years of age and over (37 percent) . 

In the principal working age groups (18 to 64 years) the proportion 
of all women who worked some time during the course of 1964 was 
55 percent as compared with 95 percent for men. 
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Table 25. — Percent of Women and Men With Work Experience in 1964, 

bt Age 

(Person? 14 years of age and oyer) 



Age 



Women Men 



Total 

14 to 17 years 

18 and 19 years. 

20 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years. 

65 years and over., 
18 to 64 years. 



47.5 


82.5 


34.0 


47.2 


63.4 


84.9 


65.6 


92.5 


50.1 


97.8 


55.1 


97.9 


57.9 


96.6 


48.3 


88.9 


14.4 


37.3 


55.3 


94 8 



Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 62. 



Women 45 to 64 years of age are the most likely to work full time 
the year round. About 49 percent of the women in this age group were 
full-time year-round workers in 1964 (table 26). In contrast, only 
6 percent of girls 14 to 19 years of age were on full-time schedules 
throughout the year. 

Teenage girls and women 65 years of age and over are the most 
likely to work primarily at part-time jobs. In 1964, 3 out of 5 
girls 14 to 19 years of age and more than half of women 65 years of 
age and over were part-time workers. In fact, more than 2 out of 5 
of the teenagers worked at part-time jobs for 26 weeks or lees. At the 
other end of the scale, less than 1 out of 5 women 20 to 24 years of age 
worked primarily at part-time jobs. 

Work experience by marital status . — About 58 percent of the 33.1 
million women with work experience in 1964 were married women 
living with their husbands (table 27). Another 24 percent were 
single, and the remaining 18 percent were widowed, divorced, or living 
apart from their husbands. 

Single women were the most likely to have worked at some time in 
1964. Their work experience rate was 56 percent compared with 45 
percent for widowed, divorced, or separated women and 46 percent 
for married women (husband present) . 

Women who are widowed, divorced, or with husband absent are 
more likely to work full time the year round than are single women 
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Table 27. — Work Experience of Women in 1964, bt Marital Status 

(Women 14 years of age and or* *r) 

Marital status 



Married 

(husband 

Work experience Total Single present) Other 1 



Number 33, 146, 000 7, 966, 000 19, 276, 000 . 6, 908, 000 

Percent with work 

experience 1 47. 6 66. 6 46. 6 46. 1 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 

Total * 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Worked at full-time jobs:* 

60 to 62 weeks 37. 6 33. 8 36. 6 48. 6 

27 to 49 weeks 16. 0 10. 8 16. 6 16. 6 

1 to 26 weeks 16. 6 17. 0 16. 8 12. 5 

Worked at part-time jobs 4 _ 32.1 38.4 32.1 23.4 



J Widowed, divorced, or aeparated, or hatband absent for other reasons, 

* Refers to civilian nonius tltutionai population. 

* Worked 86 hoars or more a week. 

* Worked less than 86 hours a week. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Special Labor Toroe Report No. 62. 

or married women living with their husbands. As a result, in 1964, 49 
percent of the women with other marital status were full-time year- 
round workers compared with 36 percent of the single women and 34 
percent of the married women (husband present) . Conversely, wid- 
owed, divorced, or separated women are less likely to work on part- 
time jobs. Thus only 23 percent of these women were working less 
than 35 hours a week in 1964 compared with 38 percent of the single 
ivomen and 32 percent of the married women (husband present) . 

Work experience "by occupation . — Certain occupations require 
continuity of performance and seldom are connected with seasonal 
activities. Women employed in these occupations are therefore usu- 
ally full-time year-round workers. For example, in 1964 a majority 
of women employed in three major occupational groups — nonfarm 
managers, officials, and proprietors (66 percent), clerical workers (51 
percent), craftsmen and foremen (50 percent) — were on the job 50 
to 52 weeks for 85 hours a week or more (table 28) . 

Other jobs provide employment opportunities for part-time work at 
peak periods during the day or certain days during the week. This is 
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typical of farm work, private-household work, and sales work. As a 
result, in 1964 half or more of the women with work experience in 
four major occupational groups — farm laborers and foremen, private- 
household workers, farmers and farm managers, and sales workers — 
worked less than 35 hours a week. In fact, among private-household 
workers and farm laborers and foremen, the ratio working part time 
was as high as 7 out of 10. 

Information on part-year or part-time’ employment of women by 
detailed occupations is available only from the decennial census. 20 
Among women with work experience in 1959, at least some worked 
part of the time, part of the year, or a combination of the two in most 
detailed occupations. However, part-time or part-year employment 
was more frequent in certain occupations. 

Some occupations are typically both part year and part time. For 
example, women giving dancing and music lessons or teaching in 
special schools such as kindergartens, nursery schools, adult education 
centers, and driver-training schools, often work only a few hours a 
day or in the evening and usually work only part of the year. More- 
over, women working as demonstrators and door-to-door salesmen 
usually work less than a full week and often work seasonally. 

In other occupations part-year work is prevalent. Two-thirds or 
more of the women working in 1959 as elementary and secondary 
school teachers; operatives in canning and preserving of fruits, vege- 
tables, and seafood; counter and fountain workers; and waitresses, 
among others, were employed less than 50 weeks a year. Most schools 
operate on a 9-month schedule, and canneries and packing plants em- 
ploy most of their operatives only for the harvesting season. More- 
over, work in eating and drinking places and in hotels and motels is 
often seasonal. 

Finally, there are some detailed occupations in which women umally 
work less than 35 hours a week. These include attendant and assist- 
ant in libraries, babysitter, laundress, and charwoman and cleaner. 
More than half of all attendants and assistants in libraries worked less 
than 35 hours a week in 1 960. Women in this occupation work at peak 
periods— after school horn's and in the evening— or as replacements for 
full-time workers in libraries open 6 days a week. Two-thirds of the 
babysitters worked less than 35 hours a week in 1959, and half worked 
less than 15 hours a week. Much of the work done by charwomen and 
cleaners is performed after office hours and does not require an 8-hour 
day. 

***'11.8. Census of Population: I960. Occupational Characteristic#, PC(2) — 7A." 
Bureau of the Cenous, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Work experience of white and noovwhite women. A larger propor- 
tion of Donwhite than of white women seek and hold jobsr— 57 and 48 
percent, respectively, had work experience in 1964 (table 29). In 
addition, nonwhite women are more likely to work part time or part 
year. To some extent this is due to the difficulty they experience in 
finding full-time year-round work. Of the women who worked in 
1964, 35 percent of nonwhite women were on part-time schedules com- 
pared with 32 percent of white women. 'Conversely, relatively more 
white women than nonwhite women were on the job full time the year 
round (38 and 32 percent* Respectively). 

There were also variations in the work experience of white and non- 
white women workers by age group. Among women 25 years of 
age and over, relatively more nonwhite women than white women 
worked at some time in 1964. The proportions were about equal among 
women 20 to 24 years of age, but among teenagers relatively fewer 
nonwhite than white girls had some work experience. In every age 
group a larger proportion of white women than nonwhite women 
were full-time year-round workers. Except among girls 14 to 19 years 
of age, relatively more nonwhite women than white women held part- 
time jobs. 

37 , Employed Women by Part-Time and Full-Time Status 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes another series of figures 
(both monthly and annual averages) on part-time and full-time em- 
ployment of women and men based on the current household survey. 
These figures differ from those shown under work experience, since 
they relate solely to nonagricultural employment. Moreover, only 
persons working on part-time and full-time schedules at the time of 
the monthly survey are counted. Persons who worked less than 35 
hours a week because of bad weather, industrial dispute, vacation, 
illness, holiday, or other noneconomic reasons are included with those 
on full-time schedules who worked 35 hours or more a week. Persons 
on part-time schedules are divided into three groups those who usu- 
ally work full time and worked part time for economic reasons (slack 
work, material shortages, repairs to plant or equipment, start or ter- 
minationof job during the week, and inability to find full-time work) , 
those who usually work part time and worked part time for economic 
reasons, and those who usually work part time for other reasons (also 
called voluntary part time). 

Nearly 74 percent of the 21,927,000 women employed in nonagri- 
cultural industries in 1964 were on full-time schedules (table 80). 
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I Stem™ wbo ™tod to than » bo™ taing tb, wrw .tot toe.™ of sltot work, job bbangtog tatog tte ™*. >UI M« i»MW to tori toH-a» 
work, etc. 

* Widowed, divorced, or separated or husband absent for other reasons. 

Source: TJ.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, January 1965. 
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About 22 percent were employed part time by choice, and the remainder 
worked part time involuntarily. In contrast, 91 percent of the men 
were jn full-time schedules, and only 6 percent worked part time 

voluntarily. , . 

Pa/rt-time and full-time employment by selected chamcteristzcs. 
Full-time employment is characteristic of most women 18 to 64 years 
of age. In 1964 at least 70 percent of all women in this broad age 
group were on full-time schedules. Full-time work was most preva- 
lent (84 percent) among women 20 to 24 years of age. On the other 
hand, girls under 18 years of age and women 65 years of age and over 
are the most likely to seek part-time work— 78 percent of girls under 
18 years of age and 43 percent of women 65 years of age and over 

worked part time by choice in 1964. 

"Women who are widowed, divorced, or separated from their hus- 
bands are the most likely to work full time — 79 percent were, on 
full-time schedules in 1964, and only 15 percent worked part time 
voluntarily. On the other hand, 25 percent of the single women 
worked part time by choice. It must be remembered, however, that 
this group includes most of the more than 800,000 girls under 18 years 
of age who worked part time voluntarily. 

Relatively fewer nonwhite women than white women were on full- 
time schedules in 1964—69 percent compared with 75 percent. How- 
ever, 11 percent of the nonwhite women worked part time for eco- 
nomic reasons compared with only 4 percent of white women. As 
a result, the proportion of white women working part time voluntarily 
(22 percent) was slightly higher than the proportion of nonwhite 
women (21 percent) . 

Unemployment among part-time and full-time women workers. 
Women and teenagers are more inclined to seek part-time work than 
are men 20 years of age and over. Of the 1,605,000 women looking for 
work hi jl9C4, 21 percent sought part-time jobs (table 81). The per- 
cent looking for part-time work was almost twice as high for girls 
under 20 years of age (33 percent) as for women 20 years of age and 
over (17 percent). But the proportion looking for part-time work 
was highest among teenage boys (42 percent). In contrast, only 6 
percent of men 20 years of age and over wanted part-time work in 

1964. , 

Nearly 70 percent of all girls under 20 years of age who were attend- 
ing school and looking for work in 1964 looked for part-time jobs. 
Many unemployed women 55 years of age and over also preferred 
part-time work — 23 percent. On the other hand, only 13 percent of 
unemployed women 20 to 24 years of age sought part-time work. 
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Another measure of unemployment in relation to part-time and 
full-time work comes from a special study made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 21 One of the most significant findings re^Hed in 
this study is that the unemployment rate among women part-time 
. workers is very low. 



Table 31. — Unemployed Women Looking jtoe Full-Time or Part-Time Work, 

bt Age, 1964 1 

(Women 14 year* of age and over) 

Loofctnjr for parl- 
Women looking for — time work as a 

percent of all 

Full-time Part-time unemployed 



Age work work women 



Total 1, 268, 000 337, 000 21. 0 



14 to 19 years. 273, 000 137, 000 33. 4 

Major activity: 

Attending school 41,000 91,000 68.9 

Mother 231,000 46,000 16.3 

20 to 24 years 241, 000 36, 000 12. 7 

25 to 64 years 636,000 129,000 16.9 

55 yf;ars and over 118, 000 35, 000 22. 9 



1 Annual average. 

Source: TT.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statlatics: Employment and Earning*, January 
1005. 

The unemployment rate for adult women (20 years of age and 
over) working part time in the combined 10-month period January 
to October 1964 was only 4.4 percent. In contrast, the unemploy- 
ment rate among adult men on part-time jobs was 6.4 percent. Like 
adult women, teenagers who were part-time workers had a lower un- 
employment rate (11.8 percent) than those who usually worked 
full time (17.6 percent). On the other hand, adult men who were 
full-time workers had a much lower unemployment rate (3.8 percent) 
than did adult women on full-time jobs (5.5 percent). 

38 . Labor Turnover and Absenteeism 

Labor turnover . — Labor turnover rates are influenced more by the 
skill level of the job, the age of the worker, and the worker’s record 
of job stability than by the sex of the worker. A recent survey showed 
that changing jobs was more frequent among younger workers than 

« Monthly Report on the Laobr Force, October 1884. Bureau of Labor Statistic*, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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among older ones, among unskilled and semiskilled workers than 
among those in skilled and professional and technical occupations, 
and among workers with few years of employment than among those 
with long employment records. 38 

Naturally, however, the working life pattern of women— with many 
working for a few years after finishing school, leaving the labor f°^ ce 
for marriage and child-raising, and returning to the labor force after 
their children are grown or reach school age -does produce in general 
higher labor turnover rates for women than for men. 

Information on the comparative turnover rates of women and men 
is difficult to obtain. According to a study of such rates for factory 
workers during the period January 1950 to January 1955, the average 
quit rate for women employees was only slightly higher than that for 
men employees (24: out of 1,000 compared with 18 out of 1,000). 28 . 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission made a study of the relative 
voluntary separation (turnover) rates of women and men full-time 
career employees in tho Federal Government during the period De- 
cember 16, 1962, to February 2, 1963. 24 On an overall basis the sepa- 
ration rate for women was about 2^ times greater than that for men. 
The higher rate for women is explained in part by the large number 
of women in Federal civil service who (1) are under 25 years of age, 
(2) are in lower grade clerical jobs (particularly in the occupations 
of stenographer and typist, which have the highest turnover rates) , 
and (3) have few years of Federal service. These groups have higher 
turnover rates than others regardless of sex. When the data for 
women and men are compared by age group, by broad occupational 
group, and by length of service, the differences in their relative turn- 
over rates decrease. 

A study of job mobility in all industries made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1961 indicated that men tend to move from one 
job to another somewhat more often than do women. 26 Eleven percent 
of men workers, but only 8.6 percent <&! women workers, changed jobs 
in 1961. (This study may understate the job mobility of the labor 
force, and especially of women, since it included only those persons 
who moved from one job to another and excluded those persons who 
left a job and did not find another.) 



** Special Labor Force Report No. 85. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 

L »°Xabor Turnover of Women Factory Workers, 1050-55." In Monthly Labor Review, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, August 1955. 

« Report of the Committee on Federal Employment, Appendix F. Presidents Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. October 1963. 

* See footnote 22. 
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Although job-changing was highest among young workers regard- 
less of sex, the tumover rate was somewhat lees for girls than for boys. 
About 1 out of 4 boys 18 and 19 years of age and an equal ratio of 
young Trifyn 20 to 24 years of age who worked in 1961 changed jobs at 
least owe. About 1 out of 6 girls 18 and 19 years old and about 1 
out of 6 young women 20 to 24 years of age changed jobs during the 
year. Many such, young people shop for jobs as they start their work 
careers. Others are laid off because they lack the s kill s to command 
steady jobs or the seniority to protect them against involuntary 
separation. 

The most important reason women 20 to 64 years of age gave for 
changing jobs in 1961 was to secure a better one. In contrast, men 
over 36 stated loss of job as the most important reason for job- 
changing. 

By major occupational group the rate of job-changing for women 
was highest among service workers (except private-household), 
followed by nonfarm laborers and clerical workers. Among men job- 
changing was most frequent among nonfarm laborers, followed in 
descending order by farm laborers and foremen, operatives, crafts- 
men and foremen, and sales workers. The job-changing rates for 
women and men professional and technical workers were about the 
same— lees than 1 out of 10. 

Another measure of job ftability is job tenure. A special study 
made by the Bureau of Iwibor Statistics explored the length of tune 
that workers had been employed continuously on the job each held 
in January 1963.“ It showed that on the average (median) women 
had spent 3 years on their current job compared with 6.7 years for 
men. The study further showed that job tenure increased with age, 
but somewhat less for women than for men. In general, both women 
and men workers under 25 years of age had averaged less than 1 year 
on their current job. Among workers 25 to 44 years old, women had 
been with the same employer about 3 years on the average compared 
with 5 yearb for men. Among those 45 years old and over, the average 
job tenure for women was about 7 years — still considerably less than 
the 13 years for men. 

By marital status it was found that single women had about the 
same job tenure as did men in the same age groups. After age 45 
single women tend to stay even longer with the same employer than 
do single men. However, relatively few women remain single, and 
the job pattern of married women dominates the overall employment 

m Special Labor Force Repost No. 3#. Bureau of Labor Statiatlca, U.8. Department 
of Labor. 
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pattern for women. The average tenure in J anuary 1963 for married 
women (8.4 years) was much higher than that for single women (1.8 
years). The difference reflects the greater proportion of married 
women in age groups (35 years and over) with longer job tenure and 
the overwhelming percentage of single women in the youngest age 
groups, where j ob tenure is very low. The average time on the current 
job was much longer for full-time women workers (8.4 years) than 

for part-time women workers (2.0 years) . 

The average job tenure was about the same for nonwhite and white 
women, and also about the same proportion (20 percent) of nonwhite 
and white women had held their current job for more than 10 years. 
A greater proportion of nonwhite women than of white women are 
in service occupations where work is less steady than in the clerical 
occupations where white women are concentrated. This might be 
expected to result in a shorter average job tenure for nonwhite women, 
but this factor is offset by the more continuous association of non- 
white women with the labor force because of economic need, ao re- 
flected in their higher labor-force participation rates. 

A comparison of job tenure in January 1963 by major industry 
group showed that women workers in transportation and public utili- 
ties had been with the same employer the longest on the average 
(about 6 years) . The shortest average job tenures for women (about 
2.5 years) were among those employed in service industries and in 
finance and trade. Women factory workers had an average of 4 years 
of continuous job attachment. Among them, workers in nonelectrical 
machinery and fabricated metals industries had the longest average 
job tenures (6.0 and 5.5 years, respectively). On the other hand, 
women employed in the apparel industry had one of the shortest 
average job tenures for women in the goods-producing industries (3.5 

years). _ , 

By occupation the study indicated that the women who had the 

greatest job stability were in occupations that require the most train- 
ing or experience or that provide the least opportunity to make a 
move. Among the latter, for example, were women farm laborers and 
foremen, who had the highest average number of years (9.9) with 
the same employer. Many of them were unpaid workers on fa^ly 
farms, and one-third had spent over 15 years on the current job. The 
numbers were, of course, small. Also, characteristically they were an 
older group. Equally small were the numbers of women managers, 
officials, and proprietors, who had the next longest average tenure 
(5.8 years) ; and they were also an older group. Women craftsmen 
had spent an average of 4.8 years on the job; operatives and kindred 

workers, 4.1 years. 
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Professional and technical workers, of whom almost 8 out of 5 
had spent 5 years or lees with the same employer, had a relatively low 
average job tenure of 8.7 years, partly because they were a somewhat 
younger group and partly because they had more opportunities for 
job changes. Clerical workers, also a younger group, averaged 3 years 
on the current job; service workers, including private-household wort 
ers, less than 2 years. Service jobs are likely to be part time and 
part year in nature. It is not surprising, therefore, that more than 
7 out of 10 women in private-household and other service jobs had 

spent 5 years or less on their current j ob. 

Absenteeism . — Labor turnover is one factor -of labor costs. Another 
important factor is absenteeism. On the average women lose more 
workdays because of acute conditions than do men, but the reverse is 
true for chronic conditions such as heart trouble, arthritis, rheuma- 
tism, and orthopedic impairment. According to a study made by the 
U.S. Public Health Service, employed persons 17 years of age and 
over lost an average of 3.25 days in the period July 1963 to Ju&© 
1964 because of acute conditions (3.3 for women and 8.2 for men) . 27 

When both types of conditions were counted, the worktime lost by 
persons 17 years of age and over because of illness or injury showed 
an average of 5.4 days for women and 5.6 days for men over the 
same period. 28 



39 . Dual Jobholders 

More than half a million women (511,000) , or about 2 percent of aU 
employed women, held more than one wage or salary job in May 1964 
(table 32) . The highest proportion of these “moonlighters” (2.3 per- 
cent) were in age group 25 to 44 years, the same age group in which 
men show the highest proportion of multiple jobholding. These are 
typically the years in which financial obligations are heavy , Among 
women the lowest proportions were for age groups 14 to 24 years 
(1.8 percent) and 65 years and over (1.7 percent) . Women are much 
less likely to hold more than one job than are men. More than 3 mil- 
lion men, or 6.9 percent, were dual jobholders in May 1964. 

On their second job women averaged 8 hours a week compared 
with 13 hours for men. On their primary jobs women moonlighters 
were mainly clerical, professional and technical, or service workers. 



"Vital and Health Statistic* *, Series 10, No. 15. Public Health Service, tJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. . _ a 

* Vital and Health Statistics, Series 10, No. 18. Public Health Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Table 32.— Woken With Two oe Mokb Job*, bt Occupation ot Prihart 

and Secondary Job*, Mat 1964 

(Women 14 y«ui of a*» end oror) 



Women with two or 

more jobs Percent dialnbuhon 

As percent of Primary Secondary 
Occupation Number total employed * job job 



All occupations 


611, 000 


2.1 


100.0 


100.0 


Professional, technical, kindred 
workers 


107, 000 


3.4 


20.9 


17.8 


Medical ana otaer nwuun ^ _ 


workers 


12, 000 


1.6 


2.8 


1.8 


Teachers (exoept college)-- 


48, 000 


3.4 


9.4 


4. 1 


Other professional, techni- _ _ _ 


cal, kindred workers 


47, 000 


6.0 


9.2 


11' u 


Managers, officials, proprietors 


(except farm)_ — 


19, 000 


1.7 


3.7 


0. » 
rf a n 


Clerical, kindred workers 


141, 000 


1.9 


27.6 


18. 8 


Sales workers- - 


22, 000 


1.3 


4. 3 


12.9 


Retail trade- 


18, 000 


1.2 


3.6 


10.6 


Other sales workers 


4, 000 


1.8 


.8 


2. 3 


Craftsmen, foremen, kindred 


workers 


7, 000 


2.8 


1.4 - 


2.6 


Operatives, kindred workers 


42, 000 


1.1 


8.2 


Private-household workers 


32, 000 


1.4 


6. 3 


10. 2 


Service workers (except private- 


household) - 


96, 000 


2.6 


18.8 


19. 2 


Waitresses, oooks, bai 
tenders 


48, 000 


3.3 


9.4 


6.7 


Other service workers 


48, 000 


2.0 


9.4 


12. 5 


Farmers, farm managers 


6, 000 


3.3 


1.0 


6. 5 


Farm laborers, foremen 


40, 000 


5. 2 


7.8 


5. 3 



t perion* with two or more Job* u percent of all women employed in occupational group. 

Source: U.B. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Btatlatloa: Special Labor Force Report No. 51. 

Most dual jobholders worked in a different industry or occupation on 
their secondary jobs. 

The question is often raised whether moonlighters are depriving 
the unemployed of job opportunities. The analysis of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicates that this is not the case. Comparatively 
few unemployed persons could or would take the secondary jobs held 
by dual jobholders. Most of these jobs are part time, and many re- 
quire special qualifications or skills. 
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40 . Unemployed Women 

Unemployed women — those in the labor force but not able to find 
work— averaged 1.6 million in 1964. The unemployment rate for 
women 14 years of age and ove~ was 6.2 percent. This was substan- 
tially higher than the 4.7 percent unemployment rate among men. 
Women not only have a higher unemployment rate than men, but the 
gap has been widening in recent years. 

One of the reasons- for women’s continued high unemployment rate 
is that they move in and out of the labor force more frequently than 
men do. But the higher rate among women is also the result of the 
more restrictive and discriminatory hiring practices that affect 
women — whether they are low skilled workers with only limited edu- 
cation or highly skilled professionals with much education. Un- 
employment is a problem for women in almost all occupations and 
at all ages, but for some groups it is a far more serious problem than 
it is for others. For girls and women who are members of families 
living in poverty or for those who must support themselves and others, 
unem ployment is as tragic as it is for male heads of f a mili es. 

Trerds m v/nern/ploymenb rates. — Beg inn i n g with 1948, women’s un- 
employment rates have been generally higher than those of men, 
except in 1958 when the rates for both sexes were the same— at a high 
of 6.8 percent, reflecting the 1957-58 recession (table 38 )'. During the 
next recession, 1960-61, the unemployment rate of men reached 6.5 
percent (1961)— below their 1958 high. Women’s unemployment 
rate (7.2 percent), in contrast, was above their 1958 rate and was 
substantially higher than that of men. From 1958 on, the unemploy- 
ment rate has declined less for women than for men. In 1964 the 
differential was 1.6 percentage points — the greatest gap between the 
two rates since 1951. 

Unemployment by marital status— From the standpoint of marital 
status, the highest unemployment rate in 1964 was that of single 
women (8.7 percent) . The rates were 5.1 percent for married women 
(husband present) and 6.4 percent for the group of widowed, divorced, 
or separated women. 

Unemployment by age— By age group the highest unemployment 
rate for women in 1964 occurred among those 14 to 19 years old. The 
rates then progressively declined for each age group, with the lowest 
rate prevailing for women 65 years old and over (chart L) (table 34) . 
Although teenagers’ unemployment was the highest, it was generally 
of short duration. Few girls were unemployed longer than 4 weeks, 
but some might have had several periods of unemployment in the year. 
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Table 33. — Unemployment Rates op Women and Men, 1947-64 



(Person* 14 yeer* of age and over) 





Year 


Women 


Men 


1Qfi4 




6.2 


4.7 


10fi3 




6. 5 


5.3 


1962 




6. 2 


5.3 


1961 « - 




7.2 


6.5 


1960 




5.9 


5.4 


1959 




5.9 


5.3 


195ft 




6. 8 


6.8 


1957 




4.7 


4.1 


1956 




4.3 


3.5 


1955 




4.3 


3.9 


1954 




5.4 


4.9 


195ft 




2. 7 


2.4 


1952 _ _ _ „ 




3. 1 


2.4 


1951 




3.9 


2.6 


1950 




5.3 


4.9 


1949 




5.4 


5.5 


194ft 




3. 6 


3.3 


1947 




3. 2 


3.7 



Nora.— Data for years prior to I960 are not strlotly comparable, since they exolude Alaska and Hawaii 
and because of the introduction of decennial censuses into the estimation procedure In 1963 and 1962. 

Source: “Manpower Report of the President and A Report on Manpower Requirements, Resources, 
Utilization, and Training by the U.S. Department of Labor.” March 1966. 

Older women’s unemployment, in contrast, was of longer duration ; and 
the older the women were, the longer they had to search for a job. 

In the youngest age group, 14 and 15 years old, 24,000 girls on 
the average were looking for jobs in 1964. 29 This was an unemploy- 
ment rate of 5.9 percent compared with 9.0 percent for boys of the 
same age. 

Most of these young girls were seeking their first job, usually a 
part-time job to fit in with school attendance. Normally, only about 
12 percent of girls this age have jobs, and most of these girls are 
babysitters. Whether school dropouts or not, their limited schooling 
and their lack of skills and experience make it difficult for them to find 
regular employment. 

This problem is equally great for 16- to 19-year-old girls, although 
their educational and skill level is higher. Girls in this age group have 



*• Employment and Earnings, January 1965. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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Table 34. — Unemployment Bates of Women and Men, bt Age, 1934 





Age 


Women 


Men 


Total 




6. 2 


4.7 


1 A frt 1 Q vpftffl ...... 




15.0 


14.5 


14 ariH 1ft vears 




5. 9 


9.0 


If iUlU lu JUCWW-W 

Ifi to 19 vears 




16. 7 


15.8 


oo to 24 vears 




8.6 


8.1 


ok to 24 vears 




6.3 


3.5 


qk to 44 vears 




5. 0 


2.9 


AK to jfi4 vears 




3.9 


3.2 


ftft to 04 vears . „ 




3.5 


3.9 


AK venrft ahH over 




3. 4 


4.0 


vJcJ Jr Cell D OliU V y v* - - - - 









Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, January 
1066. 
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the highest unemployment rate among women of all ages — 16.7 per- 
cent in 1964, when 386,000 of these girls were looking for jobs. (The 
unemployment rate for boys in this age group was 15.8 percent.) 
There were differences in the percentages in the labor force between 
the 16- and 17-year-old girls, however, and those aged 18 and 19 years. 
Because school attendance laws keep many of the 16- and 17-year-old 
girls out of the labor force, their labor-force participation rate was 
not more than 27.4 percent in 1964. On the other hand, girls 18 and 
19 years old had about a 50-percent labor-force participation rate. 

The unemployment rate of young women in the 20- to 24-year-old 
group was 8.6 percent in 1964 v when 276,000 of them were unemployed. 
This compares with 8.1 percent for young men these ages. Only in 
the last 3 years have unemployment rates been higher for women 
than for men in this age group. In every year from 1947 to 1981, 
women in their early twenties had relatively less unemployment than 
the young men had. However, since 1962 the unemployment rate for 
women aged 20 to 24 has been higher than that for men of the same 
age. 

Unemployment rates were significantly higher for women than for 
men in the age bracket 25 to 44 years. However, at ages 45 to 54, 
when women’s participation rate in the labor force is greatest, their 
unemployment rates were not much higher than men’s until 1963, 
when the pattern changed. Women 55 years of age and older have 
slightly lower unemployment rates than do men in this age group. 

/Special unemployment problems of teenagers . — Among the 410,000 
girls 14 to 19 years old who were unemployed in 1964, 1 out of 3 was 
looking only for part-time work (table 35) . This was a greater pro- 
portion than the 1 out of 5 of all unemployed women 14 years of age 
and over and 1 out of 7 of all unemployed men who were seeking part- 
time employment in that year. Teenagers, of course, seek part-time 
work mainly to fit in with school atendance. Almost 7 out of 10 of the 
unemployed girls who were in school were seeking less than full-time 
employment. Of those not in school, only 1 out of 6 was looking for 
part-time work. 

Finding an employer who has part-time job vacancies may present 
some difficulties. In addition, many of the girls are looking for their 
first steady job, which also presents more than the usual obstacles, 
and these first iobs may turn out to be transitory. Thus a special study 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicated that of a group of 
16- to 21-year-old unemployed young women, 2 out of 5 had never 
worked, before. 80 Among those who had worked, 1 out of 4 had lost 



*• Special Labor Force Report No. 47. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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Table 35 . — Unemployed Women and Men Looking for Full-Time or Part- 

Time Work, 1964 1 

(Persons 14 years of age and over) 



Sex and age 


Looking for 
full-hme 
work 


Looking for 
part-time 

work 


Looking for 
part-time work 
as percent of un- 
employed in 
each group 


Total number women and 
men 


3, 201, 000 


676, 000 


17.4 


Percent 


100. 0 


100. 0 




Men 


60.4 


50. 1 


14.9 


Women 


39. 6 


49.9 


21.0 


Total number women 


1, 268, 000 


337, 000 


21. 0 


Percent 


100. 0 


100. 0 




14 to 19 years 


21. 5 


40.7 


33.4 


Major activity: 

Attending school 


3.2 


27.0 


68.9 


All other - - 


18. 3 


13.6 


16. 3 


20 to 24 years 


19. 0 


10.4 


12.7 


25 to 54 years - -- -- 


50.2 


38.3 


16.9 


55 years and over 


9. 3 


10. 4 


22. 9 



1 Annual average. 

Source: TJ.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, January 
1005. 



her job through circumstances beyond her control, such as slack 
work, no more work available, or the firm had moved or gone out of 
business. A little more than 1 out of 5 of these girls had left her 
job voluntarily for household responsibilities, and another 1 out of 
7 had left voluntarily to find a better job. 

It is of some interest to examine the types of jobs young people 
16 to 21 years old had prior to being unemployed. It appears that 
young women and men had been in quite different types of work (table 
36) . About 2 out of 5 of the girls had been either white-collar workers 
or service workers in 1963, and only 1 out of 5 had been a blue-collar 
worker. In contrast-, more than 3 out of 4 of the boys had been blue- 
collar workers, only 1 out of 10 had been a service worker, and less 
than 1 out of 16 had been a white-collar worker. 

“ Hidden ” u nemployrnent and “wfideremployrnent ' 1 ' 1 . — In addition to 
reported unemployment, there is also concealed unemployment at all 
ages, but especially among older age groups. Women who are no 
longer seeking work are considered outside the labor force statistically 
and not counted among the unemployed. Since no account is taken 
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Table 36. — Percent Distribution of Experienced Unemployed Young People, 
by Sex and Type of Wobk of Last Job, February 1963 

(Persons 10 to 21 years of age) 



Type of work 



Girls Boys 



Total 100.0 100.0 



White-collar work. 
Blue-collar work— 

Service work 

Farm work 



39.8 


5.7 


19.3 


76. C 


40.9 


9. 8 




8.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Eeport No. 46. 

of the many who have given up jobhunting because it seemed hopeless, 
unemployment rates of older women may be deceptively low. Of 
the almost 400,000 women 45 years of age and over who were unem- 
ployed in 1964, about 16 percent had been looking for work for 6 
months or longer. Many more thousands may have given up looking. 

The “hidden” unemployed among women are probably the least 
employable in terms of education, skills, industry attachment, or job 
vacancies in their communities. Yet unemployment could bear 
particularly hard on them. And it must be remembered that in many 
rural and generally depressed areas of this country, job opportunities 
may not exist. 

There are still other women who have jobs but do not work as many 
hours or weeks as they would like. They are the “underemployed” — 
those who work part time or part year, but would prefer full-time 
year-round steady jobs if they could find them. These, too, are dis- 
advantaged in terms of employment. 

Unemployment of white o/nd- nonwhite women . — Compared with the 
unemployment rates of all women, those of nonwhite women present 
special aspects of severity and hardship (chart M) (table 87). Not 
only are the unemployment rates of nonwhite teenagers and women 
considerably higher than those of white at each age group, but also 
unemployment is typically of longer duration. While the labor- 
force participation rate of nonwhite teenage girls (23 percent) in 
1964 was lower than that of white girls (29 percent) , their unemploy- 
ment rate was more than twice that of white girls — 30.6 percent of 
nonwhite girls 14 to 19 years old were looking for work compared with 
13.2 percent of white girls. The difference was even larger in the age 
group 16 and 17 years old — 36.5 percent of nonwhite girls and 17.1 
percent of white girls were unemployed. 




For nonwhite girls in the age group 16 to 21 years who had dropped 
out before completing high school (55 percent in February 1963), 
unemployment was , 3 evere. 81 (Unemployment rates by educational 
attainment are discussed in chapter 4.) The unemployment rate in 
February 1963 was 26.7 percent. This is understandable because high 
school dropouts are least qualified for the jobs of today’s complex 
society. Less easily explained is the fact that nonwhite girls who were 
high school graduates had an even higher unemployment rate— 35.6 
percent. It is assumed that this unusually high rate is the result of the 
difficulty these girls have in obtaining the white-collar jobs to which 
they aspire and for which they may have been trained in high school 
commercial courses. 

Unemployment by occupation . — A look at women’s unemploy- 
ment rates by principal occupation as shown in the 1960 Census of 
Population reveals the wide range among different types of jobs 
(table 38). 



« Special Labor Force Report No. 46. Bureau of Labor Statiatica, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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The highest unemployment rates (9 to 33 percent) were those of 
assemblers in factories, packers and wrappers ? operatives in electrical 
machinery manufacturing, and checkers and examiners in manu- 
facturing. In contrast, there was almost no unemployment (less than 
1 percent) among elementary and secondary school teachers and 
very little (less than 2 percent) among secretaries, professional nurses, 
and hairdressers and cosmetologists. Unemployment rates of women 
in other principal occupations fell between these extremes. Rates 
were about 5 percent for saleswomen and private-household workers 
(n.e.c.) (occupations in which more than a million women were em- 
ployed in 1960) and 8 percent for waitresses (of whom 715,000 were 
employed in 1960) . 



Table 38. — Unemployment Bates of Women, by Principal Occupation, 1960 

(Women 14 years of age and over) 



Occupation 1 



Total 

Secretaries 

Saleswomen (retail trade) 

Private-household workers (n.e.c.) 

Teachers (elementary school) 

Bookkeepers 

Waitresses 

Nurses (professional) 

Sewers and stitchers (mfg.) 

Typists 

Cashiers 

Cooks (except private-household) 

Telephone operators 

Babysitters 

Attendants (hospitals and other insti- 
tutions) — 
Laundry and dry cleaning operatives -- 

Assemblers 

Operatives (apparel and accessories) _ _ 
Hairdressers and cosmetologists--- — 

Packers and wrappers (n.e.c.) 

Stenographers 

Teachers (secondary school) 

Office machine operators 

Checkers, examiners, and inspectors 

(mfg.) 

See footnotes at end of table. 

TTO-666 0— «6i 7 



Employed women 

As percent of Unemploy- 



Number 


total 

employed 


ment 
rate * 


1, 172, 301 




5.1 


1, 423, 352 


97 


1.9 


1, 397, 364 


54 


5.1 


1, 162, 683 


96 


5.3 


860,413 


86 


.7 


764, 054 


84 


2.5 


714, 827 


87 


8.0 


567, 884 


98 


1.6 


534, 258 


94 


7.8 


496, 735 


95 


3.9 


367, 954 


78 


4.9 


361, 772 


64 


5.1 


341, 797 


96 


4.0 


319, 735 


98 


6.5 


288, 268 


74 


4.2 


277, 396 


72 


6.4 


270, 769 


44 


12.9 


270, 619 


75 


8.1 


267, 050 


89 


1.7 


262, 935 


60 


12.4 


258, 554 


96 


2.1 


243, 452 


47 


.6 


227, 849 


74 


3.6 


215, 066 


45 


9.1 
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Table 98 . — JJixwmvmjmmst Rates of Womew, by Principal Occupation, 1900 — 

Continued 



(Women 14 years of age and over) 








Occupation 1 


Employed women 

As percent of 

total 

Number employed 


Unemploy- 

ment 

rate* 


Practical nurses 


197, 115 




96 


5.0 


Kitchen workers (n.e.o.) (except pri- 
vate-household) - 


179, 796 




59 


8.1 


Chambermaids and maids (except pri- 
vate-household) 


162, 433 




98 


8.0 


Housekeepers (private-household) 


143, 290 




99 


3.8 


Operatives (electrical machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies) 


138, 001 




48 


9.8 


Receptionists 


131, 142 




98 


4.1 


Charwomen and cleaners 


122, 728 




68 


5.6 


Housekeepers and stewardesses (except 
private-household) 


117, 693 




81 


3.4 


Dressmakers and seamstresses (except 
factory) 


115, 252 




97 


3.6 


Counter and fountain workers 


112, 547 




71 


5.5 


File clerks 


112, 823 




86 


5.5 


Musicians and music teachers- - 


109, 638 




57 


1.4 


Operatives (yam, thread, and fabric 
mills) 


103, 399 




44 


8.4 



1 Individual occupation* in which 100,000 or more women were employed in 1900. 

2 Experienced civilian labor force. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau oftheCenaui: “U.8. Ceniui of Population: 1900. 
Detailed Charaoterlitloe, U.S. Summary, PC(1)— ID.” 1968. 

41, Women as Members of Unions 

An estimated 3,418,016“ women were members of national and 
international labor unions in the United States in 1964, according 
to a survey made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This was an in- 
crease of about 141,010 since 1962. Almost 1 out of 5 union members in 
1964 was a woman. 

About 1 out of 8 women in the Nation’s labor force, but more than 
1 out of 4 men workers, belonged to a union. The relatively low pro- 
portion of women who are union members reflects to some extent the 
nature of women’s employment and the industries in which they work. 
Women who expect to remain in the labor force only a few years or 
who are part-time or part-year workers may feel less inclined to join 
a union than do men who expect to work during most of their lives. 



* May include a few member* livinc outside the United States. 
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Moreover, the largest number of women in the labor force are clerical 
and service workers and thus are in industries in which union organi- 
zation is less extensive than among the blue-collar workers of manu- 
facturing industries. , 

Among 189 unions participating in the 1964 survey, 142 indicated 
that they had women members (table 39) . The highest membership 
figures for women were reported by unions which have collective bar- 
gaining contracts in industries that normally employ large numbers of 
women. About 19 percent of all women members, for example, were 
in two unions in the apparel industry (International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and Amalgamated Clothing Workers). Other unions that 
reported a sizable female membership were the International Brother- 
hood. of Electrical Workers, the Hotel & Restaurant Employees, and 

the Retail Clerks. , 

In addition, there were relatively large numbers of women members 

in several big industrial and transportation unions, although women 
represented only a small portion of their total membership. Ihis 
group of unions included automobile and machinery manufacturing. 

There are no unions exclusively for women. In 5 unions women 
constituted at least 80 percent of the membership, and their com- 
bined total in these unions amounted to 402,000. In 101 unions 
women’s membership ranged from none to less than 10 percent On 
the other hand, women formed at least one-half of the membership m 
26 unions, which in turn accounted for more than two-fifths of women s 

union membership. , . 

In terms of affiliation, it is estimated that 89 percent of the women 

members belonged to the AFL-CIO and 11 percent belonged to un- 
affiliated unions. 
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Table 39. — Wouiir Mpmbebs m Labor Unions , 1 1964 



Union 



Approximate 
number of 
women 



American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations : 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 858, 854 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 282, 750 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 241, 800 

Retail Clerks International Association 218, 778 

Hotel Sc Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 

Union - — — 200, 061 

Communications Workers of America 161, 645 

International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 151, 84® 

Building Service Employees’ International Union 96, 000 

International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 90, 190 

International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers — 80, 807 

Textile Workers Union of America 70, 800 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 66, 800 

American Federation of Teachers 60, 000 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 

Express and Station Employes 48, 600 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 

America - — — 44, 878 

Office Employes International Union 42, 250 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 86, 284 

United Federation of Postal Clerks 34, 750 

American Federation of Government Employees 84, 661 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America — 82, 982 

United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers 80, 596 

United Shoe Workers of America 28, 060 

American Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union™ 27, 964 
International Leather Goods, Plastic and Novelty Workers’ Union™ 27, 750 
Unaffiliated : 

Alliance of Independent Telephone Unions 50, 425 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America 41, 250 

International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (* *) 



1 Unions reporting 25,000 or more women workers. 

* Data not reported, but number of women believed to be significant. 

Source : U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : "Directory of National 
and International Labor Unions in the United states, 1065." 
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Woman power Reserve 

Women 14 years of age and over not in the labor force make up a 
womanpower reserve — a potential source of additional workers who 
might be needed in an expanding economy or in time of national 
emergency. Some of these are highly educated, and many have re- 
ceived on-the-job training during previous work experience. 

Women not in the labor force numbered 36.4 million in 1963 and 
were over three-fourths of all persons who did not work or look for 
work in that year. 88 A majority (73 percent) of women not in the 
labor force in 1963 gave home responsibilities as their reason for not 
working. Other reasons given by such women were going to school 
(14 percent) and illness or disability (6 percent) . Less than 2 percent 
did not work in 1963 because of inability to find work. 

The number of women who did not work in 1963 and the reasons 
they gave for not working were as follows : 

Women not in the labor force 
Number Percent 

Tofcal 36, 430, 000 100. 0 



Household responsibilities 

Attending school 

Illness 

Could not find work 

All other reasons 

Of the 36.4 million women who did not work in 1963, 22.8 million, or 
63 percent, were 20 to 64 years of age. Their main reason for not 
working was home responsibilities. In contrast, 89 percent of the 
5.6 million teenage girls who did not work gave going to school as 
their reason for not working, while 14 percent of the 8.1 million 
women 65 years of age and over without work experience indicated 
illness or disability as the reason for not working. 

A more practical estimate of the supply of women actually available 
for increasing the Nation’s work force would exclude teenagers and 
young adults who are attending school, mothers of young children, 
and elderly women who may not be able to work because of illness or 
disability. Even if these groups are excluded, the number of women 
in the labor reserve exceeds that of men — making women the largest 
single source for labor force expansion. 



m Special Labor Force Report No. 48. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department o? 
Labor. 
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6, 205, 000 14. 3 

2, 156, 000 5. 9 

552, 000 1. 5 

2, 090, 000 5. 7 
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WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPA- 
TIONS AND INDUSTRIES 

Principal Occupations of Women 

The considerable rise in women’s employment in recent years has 
been accompanied by an increase in the number and variety of women’s 
occupational opportunities. Although women are still concentrated 
in relatively few occupations, the number in new fields of employ- 
ment is expanding. In fact, women were reported in all of the 479 
individual occupations listed in the 1960 decennial census. To many 
women some of these occupations would not be attractive or suitable. 
Nevertheless, women were found working as blasters and powdermen, 
boilermakers, longshoremen and stevedores, roofers and slaters, and 
locomotive firemen and engineers, to name just a few. 

Occupations of persons in the labor force may be classified accord- 
ing to the type of work performed or by broad occupational categories. 
Both are significant in any discussion of the current employment of 
women and the shifts in women’s working patterns. 

42. Type of Work 

The wide disparity between the concentration of women and men 
workers by type of work has contributed to the difference in their 
earnings, in the rate of growth of their employment, and in the rela- 
tive number working part time or part year. Of the 24.6 million 
women employed in April 1965, 14.1 million, or almost three-fifths, 
were employed in white-collar jobs (table 40). Another one-fourth 
were in service work. Of the remainder, 4.1 million were blue-collar 
workers, and about 675,000 were farm workers. In contrast, almost 
one-half of the men were employed in blue-collar work, and two-fifths 
were in white-collar jobs. The remainder were about equally divided 
between farm work and service work. 

The fact that 24 percent of the women and only 7 percent of the 
men were employed in service work means that women are concen- 
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Women’s Employment by Occupations and industries 

trated in the low-paying jobs typical of this type of work. In recent 
decades employment has risen at a more rapid rate in white-collar and 
service work than in any other type of work. Since 81 percent of 
all women work in these types of jobs, women’s employment has in- 
creased faster than men’s. The employment of a relatively large 
segment of all women workers in service work and in certain kinds 
of white-collar work — jobs that are often part time or part year — 
accounts to some extent for the fact that women are more likely than 
men are to work less than a full week or lees than a full year. 

Table 40. — Employment, by Sex and Type op Work, 1940, 1930, and 1965 1 

(Persons 14 years of age and over) 

Number (in thousands ) Percent distribution 

Sex and type of work 1965 1950 1940 1965 1960 1940 



Women 24,648 17,176 11,920 100.0 100.0 100.0 



White-collar work 14, 066 8, 858 5, 380 57. 1 51. 6 45. 1 

Blue-collar work- 4,053 3,464 2,400 16.4 20.2 20.1 

Service work 5,854 3,939 3,450 23.8 22.9 28.9 

Farm work 674 916 690 2. 7 5. 3 5. 8 

Men _ 46,422 41,492 34,180 100.0 100.0 100.0 



White-collar work 18, 022 13, 522 9, 710 38. 8 32. 6 28. 4 

Blue-collarwork _ 21,730 19,108 14,390 46.8 46.1 42.1 

Service work 3, 208 2, 757 2, 160 6. 9 6. 6 6. 3 

Farm work 3,463 6,104 7,920 7.5 14.7 23.2 



1 Data are for April of eaoh year. 

Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and TJ.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. 

Changes in women's employment since Wifi . — The proportion 
of all women workers engaged in white-collar work was larger in 1965 
than in 1940 — reaching more than one-half by 1950. On the other hand, 
the proportion engaged in blue-collar work declined from 20 to 16 per- 
cent; in service work, from 29 to 24 percent. And the proportion who 
were farm workers was cut in half. Among men, the biggest changes 
were an increase in the proportion engaged in white-collar work and a 
tremendous drop in both the number and the proportion employed as 
farm workers. 



43 . Major Occupational Groups 

The occupations of persons in the labor force are divided into 11 
broad categories in monthly employment figures collected by the Bu- 
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reau of the Census and published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
More women (32 percent) were employed in clerical work in 
April 1965 than in any other major occupational group (table 41). 
The next largest group was service workers (except private-house- 
hold) , followed by operatives. Professional workers were the fourth 
largest group, with private-household, sales, and managerial workers 
following in that order. The remaining group (about 4 percent) 
included farm workers, craftsmen, and nonfarm laborers. 

Table 41. — Major Occupational Groups and Selected Occupations of 



Employed Women, April 1965 
(Women 14 years of age and over) 


Major occupational group or selected 

occupation 




Number 

(in 

thousands) 


Percent 

distribu- 

tion 


As percent 
of total 
employed 


Total 




24, 648 


100.0 


34.7 


Professional, technical, kindred workers 




1 3, 323 


13.5 


37.4 


Medical, other health workers 




933 


3.8 


61.0 


Teachers (except college) 




1,381 


5.6 


69.2 


Managers, officials, proprietors (exoept farm) 


- 


1, 106 


4.5 


14.8 


Clerical, kindred workers 




1 7, 756 


31.5 


69.9 


Stenographers, typists, secretaries 




2,749 


11.2 


98.2 


Sales workers 




1 1, 881 


7.6 


40.6 


Retail lrt.de 




1, 659 


6.7 


57.8 


Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 




281 


1.1 


3. 2 


Operatives, kindred workers 




1 3, 656 


14.8 


27.7 


Durable goods manufacturing 




980 


4.0 


23.0 


Nondurable goods manufacturing 




1, 896 


7.7 


51. 9 


Laborers (except farm, mine) 




116 


. 5 


3. 2 


Private-household workers 




2,025 


8.2 


97.5 


Service workers (except private-household). 


-- 


1 3, 829 


15.5 


54. 8 


Waitresses, cooks, bartenders 




1,385 


5.6 


72.2 


Farmers, farm managers 




140 


.6 


6.0 


Farm laborers, foremen 




534 


2.2 


29. 5 


Paid workers 




124 


.5 


11.8 


Unpaid family workers 




410 


1. 7 


53.9 



i Includes women In occupations not shown separately in this category. 

8ource: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Employment and Earnings, May 1966. 



Women’s employment has expanded in nearly all of the major 
occupational groups since 1940. The greatest growth has been in 
the number of women clerical workers — from 2.5 million in 1940 to 
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7.8 million in 1965, a threefold increase (table 42). The rising de- 
mand for clerical workers has resulted from the remarkable expan- 
sion of business and industry, the development of all types of services 
to the community, and the burgeoning activity of government at all 
levels — local, State, and Federal. The clerical workers of 1965, how- 
ever, differ in many respects from the clerical workers of 1940. The 
application of technological developments to many clerical jobs has 
raised the level of skill required and the educational training needed. 
Opportunities for unskilled workers have narrowed, and there is an 
increasing demand for workers with the broad education and training 
that allow for flexibility. 

Outstanding expansion has likewise occurred among women service 
workers (except private-household) . Sixteen percent of all women 
workers are now engaged in a service occupation as compared with 
13 percent in 1950 and 11 percent in 1940. There have been many 
reasons for the tremendous growth in women’s employment in serv- 
ice occupations. Included among these are the increase in the popu- 
lation, especially among older people who require more medical care 
and other services, and the building of many new restaurants, hotels, 
and motels with the accompanying need for maids, waitresses, cooks, 
kitchen workers, and other service personnel. 

About 3.7 million women worked as operatives, and 3.3 million 
as professional and technical workers in April 1965. But the rate 
of growth, especially since 1950, in these two major occupational 
groups varied widely. The increase of 1.5 million among profes- 
sional women over the 15-year period illustrates the rising demand 
for workers with higher educational achievement or specialized skills. 
On the other hand, the addition of only 440,000 among women opera- 
tives demonstrates the dwindling demand for workers with less skill 
and little formal training, as recent technological developments per- 
mit increased production of goods without a commensurate rise in 
employment. 

The relative importance of four other major occupational groups 
has declined since 1940. Although the number of women employed 
as private-household workers increased between 1950 and 1965 after 
dropping between 1940 and 1950, they represented only 8 percent of 
all women workers in 1965 as compared with 18 percent in 1940. The 
number of women employed in two other major occupational groups — 
farmers and farm managers and farm laborers and foremen — actually 
decreased between 1940 and 1965. 

Occupational differences between women a/nd men . — The major 
occupational groups in which women are concentrated differ from 
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those of men (chart N) . In contrast to the predominance of clerical 
workers among women, almost 40 percent of all men workers were 
about evenly divided between craftsmen and operatives in April 
1965. In addition, a larger proportion of all men workers than of 
women were employed as nonfarm managers, nonfarm laborers, and 
farm workers. On the other hand, a relatively larger proportion of 
women than of men had jobs in sales work, private-household work, and 
service work outside the home. 

44. Proportion of Workers Who Are Women 

The diversity in the employment of men and women is again illus- 
trated by the varying proportions women are of all workers in the 
different major occupational groups. As might be expected, women 
accounted for nearly all private-household workers in 1965 (table 
41). They also predominated among clerical workers — holding 70 
percent of these jobs. In only one other major occupational group — 
service workers (except private-household) — did women make up 
more than half of all workers. However, the proportions that women 
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were of all professional and technical workers (37 percent) and sales 
workers (41 percent) exceeded the average for all occupations (35 
percent) . At the other end of the scale, women held relatively few of 
the jobs as craftsmen, nonfarm laborers, and farmers and farm 
managers. 

The rise in women’s representation among all workers from 26 per- 
cent in 1940 to 35 perjent in 19C5 was not spread equally among the 
major occupational groups. A large gain occurred among clerical 
workers — frori 53 to 70 percent. Above-avefage advances were also 
found in the proportion that women were of all service workers (ex- 
cept private-household) and sales workers. On the other hand, there 
was a significant decline in the proportion that women were of all 
professional and technical workers from 45 percent in 1940 and 42 
percent in 1950 to 37 percent in 1965. Although the number of women 
employed in professional and technical occupations rose sharply over 
the 25-year period, men moved into these occupations at a much 
more rapid pace, and as a result women’s representation among all 
workers dropped. After World War II and the Korean conflict, 
many men were able to attend institutions of higher learning under 
the veterans’ benefit programs and thus qualified for professional 
openings. Moreover, many of the new professional positions were in 
science and engineering — fields in which women constitute only a small 
minority. 



Detailed Occupations of Women 



The principal source of information on the detailed occupations 
' of employed persons is the decennial census. The la test census showed 
that in 1960, as in previous census years, women were concentrated in 
a relatively small number of occupations. Nearly one-fourth of all 
employed women were secretaries, saleswomen in retail trade, private- 
household workers (n.e.c.) , and teachers in elementary schools. 
In each of the top three of these occupations mo^e thaii a million 
women were employed. About one-third of all working women were 
in seven occupations— the four listed previously and bookkeeper, 
waitress, and professional nurse. In fact, nearly two-thirds of the 
21.2 million women employed in 1960 were in 36 individual occupa- 
tions, each of which engaged 100,000 or more women (table 43). 
About two-fifths of these occupations were white collar, one-fourth 
were manual, and the remainder were service. The list includes four 
professional occupations— teacher in elementary schools, teacher in 
secondary schools, professional nurse, and musician and music teacher. 
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Table 43. — Detailed Occupations in Which 100,000 ob Mobb 
Women Webb Employed, 1960 

(Women 14 yew* of age and over) 



As percent of 

Occupation Number total employed 



Secretaries 1, 423, 352 97 

Saleswomen (retail tirade) — 1, 397, 364 54 

Private-household workers (n.e.c.) — - 1, 162, 683 96 

Teachers (elementary school) - - 860, 418 86 

Bookkeepers- 764, 054 84 

Waitresses. 714, 827 87 

Nurses (professional) — — — 567, 884 98 

Sewers and stitchers (mfg.) — - 534, 258 94 

Typists *96, 735 95 

Cashiers 367, 954 78 

Cooks (except private-household) — — — 361, 772 64 

Telephone operators — — 341,797 96 

Babysitters 735 98 

Attendants (hospitals and other institutions) — 288, 268 74 

Laundry and dry cleaning operatives 277, 396 72 

Assemblers - - — 270, 769 44 

Operatives (apparel and accessories) — 270, 619 75 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists — — — 267, 050 89 

Packers and wrappers (n.e.c.) __ 262, 935 60 

Stenographers 258, 564 96 

Teachers (secondary school) — - 243, 452 47 

Office machine operators- - — 227, 849 74 

Checkers, examiners, and inspectors (mfg .) 215, 066 45 

Practical nurses 127, 115 96 

Kitchen workers (n.e.c.) (except private-household).. 179, 796 59 

Chambermaids and maids (except private-house- 
hold) 162,433 98 

Housekeepers (private-household) — — 143, 290 99 

Operatives (electrical machinery, equipment, and 

supplies) - — - — — 138, 001 48 

Receptionists 131, 142 98 

Charwomen and cleaners. — -- -- — 122, 728 68 

Housekeepers and stewardesses (except private- 
household) 117, 693 81 

Dressmakers and seamstresses (except factory) 115,252 97 

Counter and fountain workers H2> 547 71 

File clerks — — — — -- -- -- -- 112 , 323 86 

Musicians and music teachers 109, 638 57 

Operatives (yarn, thread, and fabric mills) — 103, 399 44 



Source: TJ.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: “IT.S. Census of Population: 1860. 
Detailed Characteristics, U.S. Summary, PO(l)— ID.” 1863. 
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The number of occupations in which 100,000 or more women were 
employed had increased since 1950, when there were only 29. The 
seven occupations added during the decade were babysitter, char- 
woman and cleaner, counter and fountain worker, file clerk, house- 
keeper and stewardess (except private-household) , musician and mu&iC 
teacher, and receptionist. Nearly all of these jobs were for clerical 
workers or for service workers (except private-household) — the two 
major occupational groups in which the number of employed women 
had increased the most since 1950. 

Another measure of the major occupations of women is an exam- 
ination of those in which women were three-fourths or more of all 
workers. In more than half of the 36 occupations in which 100,000 
or more women were employed, at least 3 out of 4 workers were women ; 
in at least one-tliird, 9 out of 10 were women. Table 44 shows the 
detailed occupations in which 75 percent or more of all workers were 
women in 1960. 

45. Women in Professional Occupations 

There were 3.3 million women— 1 out of 7 employed women— in 
professional and technical occupations in April 1965. About 1.5 mil- 
lion more women were engaged in professional or technical work in 
1965 than in 1950, and almost 1.8 million more than in 1940. The 
sharp rise in the number of women professional workers, especially 
since 1950, may be attributed to a variety of social and economic 
developments of the period. The tremendous need for better edu- 
cated workers, as well as the sizable increase in the population, stimu- 
lated the expansion of educational systems and facilities. The con- 
tinuing concern for the health of all, and especially of older people 
as the lifespan increases, resulted in enlarged medical facilities and ex- 
panded health programs. The growth of business and industrial 
firms and of government operations increased the need for account- 
ants and personnel workers. The large increase in the number of 
young people in the population and a growing awareness of their 
special needs brought about an expansion in services, both public 
and private, to youth. 

Teaching continues to be the most popular profession among women. 
The 1,381,000 women teachers (except college) in April 1965 equaled 
42 percent of all professional women, according to the monthly report 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This numbei of women teachers 
(considerably above the 768,000 recorded in the 1940 census and 
the 839,000 in 1950) gives some indication of the rapid expansion of 
of our educational systems. Seven out of 10 of the women teachers 
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Table 44. — Occupations in Which Women Week Three-fourths or More of 

Total Employed, 1960 

Occupations with 100,000 or more women Occupations with less than 100,000 women 

WOMEN WERE 00 PERCENT OR MORE OF TOTAL BMPLOTED 

Housekeepers (private-household) 

Nurses (professional) 

Receptionists 
Babysitters 

Chambermaids and maids (except 
private-household) 

Secretaries 

Dressmakers and seamstresses (except 
factory) 

Private-household workers (n.e.c.) 

Telephone operators 
Stenographers 
Practical nurses 
Typists 

Sewers and stitchers (mfg.) 

WOMEN WERE 80 TO 8# PERCENT OF TOTAL BMPLOTED 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists Boarding and lodging house keepers 

Waitresses Librarians 

Teachers (elementary school) 

File clerks 
Bookkeepers 

Housekeepers and stewardesses (except 
private-household) 

WOMEN WERE 75 TO 79 PERCENT OF TOTAL EMPLOYED 

Cashiers Spinners (textile) 

Operatives (apparel and accessories) Dancers and dancing teachers 

Attendants and assistants (library) 
Operatives (knitting mills) 

Midwives 



Nurses (student) 

Laundresses (private-household) 
Attendants (physicians’ and dentists’ 
offices) 

Dietitians and nutritionists 

Demonstrators 

Milliners 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: “U.8. Census of Population: I960. De- 
tailed Characteristics, U.S. Summary, PC(1)— ID.” 1963. 

employed at the time of the 1960 census were in elementary education; 
2 out of 10 taught in secondary schools. 

The number of women teaching in junior high and high schools 
has not increased as rapidly as has the number of men. There has 
been a concerted and fairly successful effort to attract more men 
into this profession. As a result, women were less than half of all 
secondary school teachers in 1960, after being in the majority in 1950. 

Some characteristics of public school teachers in March 1963 were 
obtained in a special survey made by the National Education Asso- 
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ciation. 1 Although men were in the majority in secondary schools, 
about two-thirds of all teachers were women. Two-thirds of the women 
teachers were married, about one-tenth were widowed or divorced, 
and the rest were single. The average age of women teachers was 
41.9 years. In fact, only 42 percent were under 40 years of age. 
Women teachers, on the whole, were somewhat older and had less edu- 
cation than their male counterpaits. Fifteen percent of all women 
teachers, but only 3 percent of the men, held lees than a bachelor’s 
degree. At the other end of the scale, only 19 percent of the women 
teachers, compared with 37 percent of the men, had obtained a master’s 
or other advanced degree. About half of all the teachers in the sample 
had taught les3 than 10 years. 

An other large group of professional women are employed as medi- 
cal and other health workers (the only other category of professional 
workers for whom employment figures are reported regularly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). In April 1965 they numbered 983,000 
and were over one-fourth of all women professional workers. The 
largest single occupation in this group is that of professional nurse : 
a total of 567,884 women were employed as professional nurses at the 
time of the 1960 decennial census. Another important occupation in 
this group is medical or dental technician. More than 86,000 women 
worked as technicians in laboratories, hospitals, clinics, and physicians’ 
or dentists’ offices in 1960 — twice as many as in 1950. Other women 
medical and health workers employed in 1960 were student nurses 
(56,540), dietitians and nutritionists (24,237), therapists (19,752), 
and physicians and surgeons (15,513) . 

Women also hold a wide variety of professional jobs outside the 
teaching and health fields. In 1960 relatively large numbers of women 
were musicians and music teachers, accountants and auditors, social 
and welfare workers, librarians, and editors and reporters. Moreover, 
the growing diversity of women’s employment in professional posi- 
tions is illustrated by the fact that in at least five additional occupa- 
tions the number of employed women doubled or more than doubled 
between 1950 and 1960 : mathematician, personnel and labor, relations 
worker, public relations worker and publicity writer, recreation and 
group worker, and sports instructor and official. On the other hand, 
women hold only a small proportion of the positions as engineers, 
technicians (other than medical and dental), and scientists, despite 
the numerous job openings created by the tremendous interest in 
research and development. 

1 “Characteristics of Pu&llc-School Teachers.” Research Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 4. 
National Education Association. December 1963. 
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46. Women Proprietors, Officials, Managers 

More than 1 million women were employed as proprietors, managers, 
and officials (except farm) in April 1905. This group of women work- 
ers had more than doubled in number since 1940, with most of the 
increase occurring prior to 1950. However, this is a relative y sma 
occupational group for women; they are still outnumbered by men 

7 to 1. i 

Three-fifths of the women employed in this major occupations, 

group in 1965 were salaried workers. (In contrast, at the time of the 
1950 census only about half of the women managers or proprietors 
were salaried workers.) Many small individually owned enterprises 
have been replaced in recent years by supermarkets, large discount 
houses, and branch operations of large companies, thus limiting oppor- 
tunities for the individual proprietor. 

At the time of the 1960 census about two-tliirus of the self-employed 
women were proprietors in retail trade, operating mainly eating and 
drinking places, food and dairy product stores, and apparel and ac- 
cessories stores. Another large group operated establishments offering 
personal services. Many of the salaried managers were likewise m 
retail trade and personal services; others worked as buyers and de- 
partment heads in stores, officials in public administration, managers 
and superintendents in buildings, and postmasters. The employment 
of both women and men managers and proprietors has been expanding 
rapidly in the fields of banking and other finance, insurance and real 
estate, and business services. 

47 . Women in Clerical Occupations 

Of the nearly 7.8 million women employed in April 1965 as clerical 
and kindred workers — the largest occupational group for women 
2,749,000, or over one-third, were stenographers, typists, or secretaries, 
(This was considerably above the number employed in these occu- 
pations at the time of the 1960 census (2,179,000) and the 1950 census 
(1 508,000).) The growth of business and industry, of all kinds of 
services, and of government operations has brought a rising demand 
for workers in these occupations to handle correspondence, interoffice 
communications, and other forms of paperwork. On the other hand, 
the number of women employed to handle communications other than 
by mail remained almost unchanged between 1950 and 1960. . Thus 
there were about 842,000 women telephone operators at the time of 
both the 1950 and 1960 censuses, although the number almost doubled 
between 1940 and 1950. The installation of automatic dialing equip- 
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ment permitted the telephone industry to expand its services without 

increasing the number of operators. 2 

Another large group of women clerical workers are bookkeepers. 
The number of women bookkeepers increased by over 900,000 between 
1950 and 1960— to a total of 764,000, according to the 1960 census. 
These additional bookkeepers were employed mainly in retail trade, 
professional and related services, and finance, insurance, and real 
estate. The rapid expansion of these industries also brought about 
increases in women’s employment as cashiers, bank tellers, bill and 
account collectors, and insurance adjusters, examiners, and investi- 
gators. The rise in women’s employment as bank tellers was par- 
ticularly striking — a better than threefold increase between 1950 and 
1960. In fact, women’s employment in this occupation increased more 
rapidly than did men’s ; and as a result 7 out of 10 bank tellers in 
1960 were women compared with less than 5 out of 10 in 1950. Other 
clerical occupations in which women’s employment doubled or more 
than doubled between 1950 and 1960 were library attendant and as- 
sistant, payroll and timekeeping clerk, receptionist, stock clerk and 
storekeeper, and ticket, station, and express agent. 8 

48. Women in Service Occupations 

The second largest group of employed women (3.8 million) in April 
1965 were service workers (except private-household). More than 

1 out of 3 of these were waitresses, cooks, and bartenders. (The 1.4 
million women working in these occupations in 1965 exceeded the 1.1 
million similarly employed at the time of the 1960 census and the 
800,000 in 1950. Of the women in these occupations in 1960, about 

2 out of 3 were waitresses.) Many more workers have been needed to 
prepare and serve food in new and expanding restaurants and other 
eating and drinking places as personal incomes rise and as more 
women work outside the home. Most of these jobs have been filled 
by women, since employment is often part time or part year. If 
kitchen workers (180,000) and counter or fountain workers (113,000) 
are added to waitresses, cooks, and bartenders (1,096,000), about half 
of all women service workers in 1960 were employed in occupations 
associated with the preparation and serving of food. 

Two other large groups of women service workers at the time of 
the 1960 census were in the health field — attendants in hospitals and 

* For further information on women in the telephone industry, see “Women Telephone 
Workers and, Changing Technology.” Bull. 286. Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 1963. 

* For further information on clerical occupations, see “Clerical Occupations for Women — 
Today and Tomorrow.” Bull, 289. Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 1964. 
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other institutions (288,268) and practical nurses (197,115). Tbe 
construction and expansion of hospitals, nursing homes, mental in- 
stitutions, and other health facilities brought an increasing de- 
mand for workers in these occupations. Here again, most of the new 
openings have been filled by women. As a result, the number of 
attendants in hospitals and other institutions had more than doubled 
since 1950, and the number of women practical nurses increased by 
one-half. 

One service occupation in which the rise in the employment of 
women has been outstanding, even though the numbers are small, is 
that of crossing watchman and bridgetender. Although most pro- 
tective service workers are men, women’s employment in this occupa- 
tion increased from 5 percent of all workers in 1950 to 46 percent in 
1960 (a numerical increase from 458 to 11,575). In 1960 nearly all 
these women were in local public administration. About 9 out of 10 
were employed less than 30 hours a week, most of them probably as 
school crossing guards before and after school hours and at lunch 
time. 

In addition, large groups of women workers were employed in per- 
sonal services as hairdressers and cosmetologists; in housekeeping 
services as chambermaids, maids, housekeepers, and stewards ; and in 
building and custodial services as charwomen, cleaners, janitors, and 
sextons. 



Occupations by Selected Characteristics 

49. Occupations of Women by Marital Status 

The occupations of women vary to some extent with their marital 
status. More women were employed in clerical work than in any 
other major occupational group in March 1964, whether they were 
single, married (husband present), or with other marital status 
(table 45). But the concentration of women in this occupational 
group differs according to their marital status. Thus a larger propor- 
tion of all single women (40 percent) than of either married women 
(30 percent) or women with other marital status (25 percent) were 
clerical workers. There are several reasons for the larger propor- 
tion of single women in clerical jobs. Many are under 25 years of 
age and completed their education with high school. Thus they often 
hold low-paying entry jobs that require little training or experience. 
Moreover, many single girls prefer clerical work because it is usually 
full time the year round. 
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Table 45. — Major Occupational Groups of Employed Women, by Marital 

Status, March 1964 



(Women 14 year* of age and over) 



Major occupational group 


Total 


Marital status 

Married 

(husband 

Single present) 


Other 1 


Number 


23, 786, 000 


5, 366, 000 


13, 626, 000 


4, 794, 000 


Percent 


100. 0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


Professional, technical, 
kindred workers 


13. 1 


16.2 


13.3 


9. 0 


Managers, officials, pro- 


prietors (except farm) — 


4.9 


2. 1 


5. 0 


o. « 


Clerical, kindred workers. _ 


31. 2 


39.6 


30. 2 


24. 6 


Sales workers - 


7. 1 


4. 5 


8.2 


7. 1 


Operatives, kindred work- 


ers 


15. 1 


9.2 


17.3 


Id. u 


Private-household workers. 


9.6 


14.7 


5.5 


15. 5 


Service workers (exoept 


private-household) 


15.4 


11. 1 


15. 8 


iy. z 


Other 2 


3.6 


2. 5 


4. 1 


3. 0 



i Widowed, divorced, or separated or husband absent for other reasons. 

> Includes craftsmen, farm workers, and laborers. 

Source: U.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Special Labor Force Report No. 60. 



Another large proportion of the single women (16 percent) were 
employed in professional and technical occupations. Unmarried 
women who recently have completed college or graduate work often 
qualify for these positions more easily than do older married women 
workers who lack continuity in job experience. However, more mar- 
ried women are beginning to qualify for and to obtain professional 
positions, especially in fields where shortages exist. As a result, in 
March 1964, 13 percent of all married women workers were in pro- 
fessional and technical occupations. 

Two other major occupational groups — operatives and service work- 
ers (except private-household)— each accounted for about one-sixth of 
all married women workers. Many operative occupations pay rela- 
tively well and at the same time require little or no previous work 
experience. Moreover, married women who prefer part-time work 
or work conveniently located near their homes often find such oppor- 
tunities in service occupations. 

Among women who were widowed, divorced, or with husband ab- 
sent, the largest group after clerical workers were in service work 



